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A WEEK IN KILLARNEY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOLLY BAWN;” ‘* ROSSMOYNE,” ETC. 


CuapTer II. 


DINNER passes off dully enough, being enlivened by only one 


small skirmish between our youths. The terrier is its innocent 
cause. His edible attentions to Miss Kingsley have been accepted 
by her in such a kindly spirit, and have been rewarded by such 
a sweet smile, as might have raised feelings of envy in an 
anchorite. 

Perhaps Jones, who is not an anchorite, sees this smile, and 
grows jealous of it, even though it 7s bestowed upon a minion. 
At all events he forgets the matter then in question and grows 
irrelevant in his replies to Carrie. 

“T wish J was a waiter,” he says pensively, almost immediately 
after that lovely smile has been made a present to the terrier. 

“On Providence?” asks Brooke, with abominable redness and 
a worse sneer. Does he mean a waiter on Providence for the 
impossible gift of Miss Kingsley’s hand? Jones flushes angrily 
and stirs in his seat, and I feel once again that a cruel crisis is 
imminent, when Carrie comes nobly to the rescue. How quick 
these women are! 

“I do hope we shall havea fine day to-morrow for our expedition 
to Muckross Abbey. Don’t you, Mr. Brooke?” she says, with 
her most seductive smile, and again a public exposé is providen- 
tially avoided. But that smile! it wsed to be mine alone. What 
the deuce dogs she mean by now bestowing it upon Brooke ? 

Shall we ever see the last of these young men? Alas! this is 

VOL. XXXV. 
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but the beginning of them. What may not happen before we see 
the end? 

There have been few visitors in the hotel besides ourselves 
during these past two days, so that the drawing-room, as we enter 
it after dinner, is, comparatively speaking, empty. Need I say 
we are pursued thither by the smitten ones, who hover round us 
as though fearful, if once they remove their eyes from their siren, 
she may for ever vanish from their view ? 

She is clad in a gown of clinging Indian muslin, and is looking 
more than usually lovely. She has a big yellow sash tied round 
her waist, and there is a pensive expression in her large eyes. 

When Mr. Brooke asks her, in a tone of dying anxiety, whether 
she is tired, she says, “ N—o—t very,” with a melancholy languor 
and a hesitation framed to make him understand that she is in the 
last stage of exhaustion. Yet just before dinner Carrie had found 
her in her room in the gayest spirits possible. 

“I never saw a girl so full of go, so untirable,” said Carrie to 
me on that occasion. 

“But wasn’t it all perfect?” says Miss Kingsley now, with a 
soft smile of delight. ‘What a quite too lovely time we have had 
since this morning. Haven’t we, Mr. Jones ?” 

“I hope to-morrow will hold up and be as fine as this day,” 
says Jones, coming eagerly to the front, being only too glad of 
the chance to do so. “There is nothing so unpleasant as rain.” 

“TIsn’t there?” murmurs she, with a sly laugh, and, with a 
sudden swift uplifting of the brows, she glances at Brooke, who is 
now looking in a contrary direction, and then back again to Jones. 
It is all the work of a moment, got through in the twinkling of 
an eye, but it upsets many of my preconceived ideas. Js there, 
cen there be, an understanding between her and fat Jones? and 
has she all this time been holding up the lean and haughty 
Brooke to ridicule? I feel I am losing myself in a hopeless 
labyrinth of doubt. Is she calling Brooke “ unpleasanter ” than 
the rain? or do I grow fanciful? Jones, at all events, grows 
radiant. If J have misinterpreted that laughing glance, so has 
he, and rejoices now exceedingly in the probable discomfiture of 
his hated rival. 

He grows genial, and, sinking into a chair between Carrie and 
Muriel, enters into an animated conversation with both. Brooke, 
at a distant table, is “ curving a contumelious lip,” and pretending 
to find absorption in a dismal book of views and a heavy-nosed 
spinster who is telling him some incident about her stay at 
Wagga-Wagga. In spite of his assumed haughtiness of demeanour, 
I can see that ever and anon he casts a fiery glance at Jones. He 
is altogether out of the running, as it seems to me, and I am just 
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beginning to be distinctly sorry for him, when something un- 
expected happens. 

Jones, Carrie, and Miss Kingsley are discussing a knotty point, 
on which, to judge from Jones’s excitement, the fate of Europe 
must surely hang. They have now come to the close of their 
argument, and Jones has just begun a peroration likely to last far 
into the middle of the night. It is addressed exclusively to 
Carrie, as (need I say it?) Miss Kingsley’s opinion on this all- 
important subject has been his. 

“ Yes, yes,” says Muriel, softly clapping her hands; “ how well 
you express my thoughts! Go on, convince Mrs. Desmond, 
whether she will or no, and let me find her a true convert when I 
return. I sha’n’t be long, but I must get a little air and a smile 
from that lovely moon.” 

She glides gracefully away from Carrie’s side, when she has 
said this, to the open window at the lower end of the room, near 
where Brooke is sitting in direst discontent. She says nothing 

as she passes him, refrains even from a glance, yet there is 
something i in her attitude as she leans out of the window, a faint 
but perceptible sweeping aside of her skirts, that brings Brooke 
to her in a moment. 

“ What a night!” he says, tremulously. 

She turns to him with a pretty smile, and draws her skirts even 
a little more to herself, so letting him into the embrasure of the 
window, close to her. 

“A night to remember,” she says, in a low, tender tone, and 
with a little sigh that might mean anything—lov e of the brilliant 
moonlight, or love of— 

“To remember for ever!” returns he, with effusion. 

He is right: From where Iam sitting I too can see the glories 
of the scene without—the lake, clothed in moonbeams, the 
glittering stars, the dark waving of the fir-trees. Across the 
scintillating waters, straight from Tomies, a pale path of fire is 
lying, so clear, so brilliantly defined, that one almost. believes in 
the possibility of travelling on it toward that dark, high moun- 
tain from whose foot it seems to spring. 

Innisfallen, too, stands bathed in the mvstie light, while its 
trees rustle and sway beneath the touch of the meek summer 
wind that passes over it. The scent of roses is in all the air, and 
comes to us through the window, blown in by some passing 
breeze ; a strange mourning cry from some wild bird alone breaks 
the stillness of ‘the outer world ; ; even the restless wavelets have 
sunk to slumber. 

* A sense of heavy harmonies 


G rows on the growth of patient night 
More sweet than sh: apen music is.” 
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Miss Kingsley, in her white gown, is standing gazing out upon 
the fairness beyond, with a little rapt, intense expression on her 
face. But every now and then she lifts her eyes to Brooke’s and 
murmurs something that we cannot catch, strain our auricular 
organs as we may. I say we, because I wish to support Jones, to 
whom now all my sympathy has gone out. From where we sit 
we can see the window, the fickle : siren, and the detested Brooke. 
Not a gesture, not a smile, not a glance, is lost on the agonized 
wooer near me. His argument with Carrie languishes. He 
makes a wild effort to sustain it, grows first weak, then foolish, 
and finally loses the thread of his discourse altogether, after 
which occurs to me the fearsome thought that he is on the verge 
of frenzied tears. 

It occurs also to Carrie. She grows very red, stammers some- 
thing nobody can understand, and then basely throws him over 
upon me. 

* George, you know écarté, don’t you ?” she says, sweetly. 

“ Yes,” return I, limply. 

“Then you and Mr. Jones can have a nice little game. You 
know écarté too, don’t you, Mr. Jones?” This she says with her 
most insinuating air. 

“ No,” returns Jones, defiantly ; “ I do not.” 


“No! Then why not some other game, and let me join you? 


Loo is a nice little game,” says Carrie, cheerfully, placidly ignor- 


ing the fact that for the past three w eeks she has been striving 
to impress me with the idea that it is the most iniquitous game 
going, and one sure to bring the player of it to a place unmen- 
tionable. 

“I don't know one card from another,” says Jones, not to be 
won. Plainly, he won’t play. Indeed, there is little game in him, 
as any one might guess, gazing at his lowering countenance. 
What is to be done with him now? What fresh exertion to be 
made on his behalf? 

At this moment there is a movement in the window. Miss 
Kingsley leans forward and bends her charming head in our 
direction. 

“Carrie, I think I shall go out to get a last little peep at the 
moon without the interference of the curtains,” she says, swaying 
those lace appendages gracefully to and fro; “they come in one’s 
way so. And, besides, I think IT shall get a better view of—of 
everything from outside.” 

“Very good, dear,” says Carrie, affectionately, though I know 
she is inwardly quaking ; “ but put something round you.” 

“Yes, s something vented you—a very wise suggestion. You 
really must; something round——” 
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Brooke seems to be mumbling all this in a very fever of 
anxiety as he follows her from the room, as though wild with fear 
at the very thought of this exquisite creature catching cold in her 
beautiful nose. 

At the door Miss Kingsley casts a last little smiling glance at 
Carrie and then vanishes, Brooke in her train. They are gone ; there 
is no longer an excuse for silence. What on earth is to become of 
Carrie and me ? 

I am afraid to look at Jones; sois she. Why doesn’t he 
speak? Is he going to have a fit? I cast at him a cautious 
glance, and see that he is staring at a huge flower in the carpet 
with an expression that should be equal to the withering of half- 
a-dozen Brussels roses. He looks like one condemned, or one, at 
all events, who ought to be condemned. ‘There is an air of 
** premeditated crime ” about him. 

Then suddenly, as though come to some awful resolve, he rises, 
rushes with mad haste to the door, and disappears—whither ? and 
for what? 

In blank dismay we gaze at each other. 

“Hadn’t you better follow him, George ?” whispers Carrie, at 
length—with great want of consideration, I must say. 

** And leave you here alone!” I exclaim. “ He may return by 
some other door. And there was madness in his eye; didn’t you 
notice it ?” 

** No,” says Carrie, “I didn’t. But he certainly seemed in a 
horrible temper. What if he should meet—the other? How 
would it be then ?” 

“‘ How is it being now ?” return I, with strong effect. 

“Oh, George, don’t speak like that!” says Carrie, growing a 
shade paler. “ Good gracious! if anything serious were to happen 
between those two misguided young men, think how dreadful it 
would be for Muriel! She would feel it keenly.” 

“ Not so keenly as Brooke,” say I. 

“She is a sensitive girl; if she thought she had been the cause 
of a quarrel between Mr. Jones and Mr. Brooke it would hurt her 
very much.” 

“Not so much as it would hurt either Jones or Brooke,” I 
persist, seeing her unimpressed by my former hint. 

“Oh, George, is this a time for jesting?” murmurs she, with 
tearful reproach, which shows how a man’s most innocent motives 
may be misconstrued. 

I make a mild protest. 

“ Who is jesting ?” I ask, which leads to a prelonged discussion 
that, thank goodness, takes her mind off the subject of my pur- 
suit of the infuriated Jones. 
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Still it seems quite a long time before Muriel enters, alone. 
She comes up to us, and seats herself beside Carrie, calm and 
gently smiling, as usual. 

*“ Where did you leave Mr. Brooke ?” asks Carrie presently, with. 
a quaver in her clear tones. 

* Outside, on the hall door-steps, with Mr. Jones,” says Miss 
Kingsley, indifferently. ‘They seemed to want a little private 
conversation with each other, so I came away.” 

“ You left them alone together ?” says Carrie, with a little gasp. 

“Yes, dear. I know what men mean by conversation. It is 
always a cigar, and [ hate the smell of it. I dare say we sha’n’t 
see them again for an hour or so.” 

Even as she says this the sound of voices, coming from the 
gravel outside the windows, reaches our ears. They are not 
pleasant voices; they rise and fall as though in angry dispute, 
and certainly the rising is greater than the fall. Then they 
lessen, as though the owners of them are battling their way 
round a corner, and presently there falls an awful silence. Will 
there be presently, perchance, a scream ? 

It seems an intolerable time before the door opens, and Jones 
once more appears to us in the flesh. But where is Brooke ? Has 
he been foully murdered ? Is his corpse now lying beneath an 
arbutus-tree, or is it floating on the shining lake, » with all the 
stars of heaven, ete., looking down upon it 2 We sit in cold, 
shivering anticipation of what is yet to come. 

And he—the culprit, the criminal—what of him? How can he 
thus face us, with the brazen front of one innured to guilt ? What 
saith the miscreant ? 

“IT never saw such a duffer as Brooke at billiards,” he says, 
with a well-simulated scorn. “A baby could teach him. I was 
watching him just now, playing with a fellow from Tralee, and 
really it was pitiable—not a chance for him, and the fellow from 
Tralee chuckling. It’s absurd, a man’s trying to play when he 
doesn’t know a cue from a tennis-racket.” 

Recollections of Montgomery and Lamson cross my mind. 
How well these hardened criminals dissemble ! 

“It’s extraordinary how some people will believe in people,” 
goes on Jones. “There’s that man from Wiltshire betting like 
fun on Brooke. I can’t bear a fool, so I laid him two to one 
against Brooke, and I think ”—with a short laugh—* he’ll find 
himself a little out in the morning.” 

* You say Brooke is in the billiard-room ? 
lightness. 

“Oh, yes; he’s there, safe enough,” says Jones, unmistakable 
exultation in his tone. 


” 


say I, with artful 
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Is the exultation due to the fact that he knows his rival to be 
lying cold and stark beneath the summer sky? Can depravity 
further go? “Safe enough” from further interference with his 
hopes! Is that what he means? How can he sit there, looking 
so blandly cheerful, so fatly triumphant, with no touch of remorse 
in any feature? The awful thought that this is not his first 
murder occurs to me and strikes me dumb. 

Meantime Carrie is stooping over to me. “I don’t believe a 
word of his story,” she whispers, hysterically. “Go and see 
where poor Mr. Brooke really is.” 

Feeling that an encounter with a dead man must be less pro- 
ductive of harmful results than an encounter with a live one, I 
rise, though with considerable reluctance, and prepare to set forth 
in quest of the missing Brooke. 

A sharp exclamation from Carrie stays my movements, which 
are not perhaps as full of eager haste as she could have wished. 
I turn; I see; I’m disgusted! 

Yes, here is Brooke! as gaunt, as grave, as pleased with himself 
as ever. A feeling that I hate Brooke grows on me. There is a 
sort of meanness in a fellow who leads his friends up to a pitch of 
weeping over his untimely demise, and then suddenly disappoints 
them of their grief by reappearing again. 

“T won that game after all,” he says, in slow, measured tones, 
casting a malignant glance at Jones. ‘ You’ve lost your money 
to that Wiltshire fellow.” 

This was too much for Carrie, who had been fondly hoping that 
it was his ghost who had stalked into the room, and not a bona 
Jide Brooke. Rising, with some severity she says she is tired, and 
declares her intention of going to bed forthwith. No one says her 
nay. 

Miss Kingsley, getting up gracefully from her chair, gives her 
hand to both her admirers, and a divine smile to me. On the 
corridor upstairs she kisses Carrie, and vanishes into a pink-and- 
white cretonne bower. 

“T think it will be Mr. Brooke,” says Carrie to me, with a 
knowing shake of her small head. 


CuapTer III. 


Last night’s stars did not shine so brightly for nothing. They 
were the heralds of a perfect day. Such a sun! such a blue sky! 
such singing of birds and perfume of roses ! 

“Who says Killarney is always behind a cloud?” demands 
Carrie, with gay contempt, as she springs lightly, and with a 
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terrible want of caution, into the ancient and rickety vehicle that 
waits to convey us all to Muckross Abbey. Need I say that in 
this “all” the belligerents are included ? 

I had tried my best all the morning to escape them, but in 
vain. They seemed to be everywhere that I was, and many and 
various were the devices they employed to outwit each other and 
render their pursuit of me seemingly the careless accident of the 
moment. At length I was finally encountered, in the most unex- 
pected (?) way in the world, in a small passage—unfrequented as 
a rule—where I had erroneously believed myself to be safe from 
discovery. Here I was run to earth by Jones and Brooke both, 
bearing down upon me’ from different directions. But for a cer- 
tain lowness of spirits that just then suddenly took possession of 
me, I could have laughed aloud at the situation generally. The 
indignation of Jones at finding Brooke in this secluded spot was 
only to be equalled by the disgust of Brooke on beholding Jones. 
I, the victim, was almost forgotten in the indignation born of that 
discovery. 

They looked so capable of any atrocity that it flashed across my 
mind how inhuman a thing it would be to leave them at home 
together. Who could tell what would come of it? Yes,asa 
Christian man, I felt it my duty to take one of them whithersoever 
I might be going this afternoon. To be the means of separating 
them would insure me an approving conscience, and perhaps en- 
able us to enjoy this excursion, at all events. 

I decided on Jones. Brooke, as it seemed to me, had had his 
innings last night, and should now give Jones a chance. I did 
my best to take Jones aside and proffer him the desired invitation 
out of earshot of the other, but that other was too many for me. 
He held to me like a leech, and regarded Jones with such a 
threatening eye that I quailed beneath the fear that vengeance 
sure and deadly would follow on my showing favour to one above 
the other. 

I gave in. Metaphorically, I took them by the hand and 
declared the dearest wish of my life was that they should both ac- 
company me to Muckross. This lie I told without a blush, 
though, even if I had so far committed myself, I feel sure they 
would have refused to notice it. They accepted my invitation 
with effusion. Jones wrung my hand; Brooke, laying his bony 
fingers affectionately on my shoulder, asked me if I was sure Mrs. 
Desmond would not like some extra wraps in case of rain. Iam 
vanquished. 

Presently we all find ourselves in the extraordinary old fossil 
they are pleased to call a waggonette, which is perhaps a little 
more like a hearse than anything else, and is no doubt an heir- 
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loom in the manager’s family. It is quite the most amazing con- 
veyance I ever beheld, and strikes one with admiration in that it 
can shake so much without falling to bits. 

The driver is worthy of his vehicle. He too is a family jewel, 
to judge from his patriarchal appearance. He is full of startling 
possibilities, and is not the less interesting because he happens to 
be an enigma to us from first to last. He rejoices in a club-foot, 
and has had no opportunity afforded him of finding pleasure 
in a palate. That luxury Nature has denied him, so that his 
utterances are fraught with mystery, and are as shrouded in 
obscurity as any dark sayings of a Delphic oracle. You see, after 
all, a man can’t have everything. 

He says “ horck” to his horses when he means “ go on,” and 
“tock” when he means “ stop.” There is a delicious vagueness 
altogether about his conversation that delights Carrie. She is a 
long time discovering the real interpretation of the remarkable 
monosyllables just mentioned, but, when light dawns upon her, 
she is much pleased with them, and gives us the impression, in a 
general way, that they are much superior to the English we less 
gifted people use. 

He is a man, too, of an unnarrowed mind, bound by no petty pre- 
judices. This knowledge of him I deduce from the fact that he 
calls his near horse Bob and Kate indiscriminately, and the off one 
Paddy and Moll. He has altogether a nature far above the com- 
mon run, and we immediately strike up a frendship with him, 
warm and vigorous, and as lasting as that sort of thing always is. 

Before starting there is, of course, a subdued scuffle as to who is 
to be the blessed person elected to sit next our divinity. It is 
terminated abruptly but gently by that young lady herself. 

“ You know all about it, Carrie,” she says, sweetly, slipping 
into the seat next her friend, and as near the door as wood-work 
will permit. ‘1 shall sit near you, and expect you to tell me all 
about the different lovely spots as we go along.” 

Whereupon Con Sullivan, our driver, whips up his lanky cattle 
and we start. 

Having paid for our entrance into beautiful Muckross, and re- 
ceived our little mud-coloured tickets, we drive along the pretty 
avenue that skirts the Lower Lake. The water is calmly placid ; 
not a ripple shows upon it to-day; some great bare rocks rising 
out of it seem poised upon its breast rather than riveted fathoms 
deep below. Upon them some lazy birds are perched. 

** What a tranquil scene for a water-colour sketch !” says Jones, 
who has discovered that Miss Kingsley does a little in that way. 
** Mark that solitary bird upon the nearest ruck. Those cormor- 
ants always pose with such expression.” 
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“ Very picturesque and idyllic indeed,” sneers Brooke, already 
prepared to disturb the serenity of our surroundings, “only it 
isn’t a cormorant, it’s a diver.” 

‘* All cormorants are divers,” maintains Jones, indignantly. 

* But all divers aren’t cormorants,” persists Brooks, pugna- 
ciously. 

“ Now, who would have thought there were so many different 
species?” says Carrie, with admirable interest. ‘Are there so 
many kinds ?” 

“ Yes, divers kinds of divers,” says Jones, with a fat chuckle at 
his own wit. 

And now we turn into a dusky glade, and our lean steeds come 
to a standstill before a gate, and we surrender our mud-coloured 
tickets to an aged man, and are thereupon permitted to enter 
the gate-way, and directed to turn to the left. 

Presently we are all standing in silent admiration before the 
grand old abbey, sublime in its age and countless memories. In 
tender appreciation of it, we wander in a loving, lingering fashion 
through this ancient structure of the Princes of Desmond, gazing 
wonderingly on nave and transept and choir, and falling into low- 
toned rhapsodies over the artistic windows. Little trailing 
wreaths of ivy creep through the crevices Time has made in the 
stout old arches, and merry, dancing, happy-go-lucky sunbeams 
are racing hither and thither, now trembling vaguely on the gray 
lichen that clothes the roofless walls, now sporting idly with the 
leaves that lie sadly on the earthen floors, now darting out once 
more to play bo-peep among the solemn tombs outside. 

We tread the cloisters reverently, and many a vision we conjure 
up of Franciscan friars pacing, with bent heads and measured 
footfall, these broken pavements, with beads held closely between 
emaciated fingers, and hearts crushed by recollections of the 
world outside, in which they were no more known at all, and 
where all the life they had ever lived had been endured. Here 
they waited for the last great change that should come as a glad 
deliverance from this lesser death. What tears had fallen upon 
those irresponsive beads! What voiceless cries, what sighs from 
poor, pent souls these cloisters have heard! and what prayers, 
too, and earnest protestations, and urgent entreaties uplifted to 
heaven ! 

Outside, in the square, a mournful yew tree casts its shadow 
over worn arches and corridors. There is a mingling of grey 
marblé and crumbling stone, blue sky and waving branches—a 
touch of old with the ever new, that impresses us strangely. 

We climb the winding stone stairs that lead to other rooms above, 
and gaze on fresh ruins, and walls fast decaying, and a growing deso- 
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lation, full of unutterable loneliness. A keen sense of sadness is 
conveyed to us by the sweet singing ofa little bird that has lighted 
on the topmost stone of the belfry. Does no awe of the long-buried 
dead oppress this tiny songster ? or is its tender melody in unison 
with calm thoughts of those so long passed away? Is this a soft 
requiem to which we are listening with moist eyes and parted 
lips? Through all the exquisite ruins, from ivied wall to tower, 
from tower to oriel window, and from thence to mouldering graves 
beyond, the gracious music thrills, lightly, harmoniously, full of a 
gentle ecstasy, fit emblem of a pure spirit that knows no fear. 

And now we have wandered out again into the sunshine, that 
seems to rest with lingering gladness upon the quaint old walls, 
to read the names upon the sunken tombs that are scattered 
thickly through the mossy grass. Some are so worn that even 
Jones, whose sight is supposed to be his strong point, cannot 
decipher the letters upon them, much to Brooke’s satisfaction. 
And now we bid good-bye to the sweet old abbey, and leave it 
with a sigh for its glories seen to-day, but perhaps, so sadly 
uncertain is life, never to be seen again. 

We scramble into our places, Con cries “ Horck!” with renewed 
energy, and away we go again through the demesne toward Dinish 
Island. Our road lies through a peninsula, with the Middle Lake 
on one side of us and Lough Leane on the other, and all our way 
is bordered with flowering arbutus and golden furze. And there 
on our left is Tore Mountain, and there on our right is Tomies, 
with the placid waters sleeping beneath them both. It is a drive 
of unsurpassed beauty, of a richness so sufficing that when at 
last we come to Dinish Island, and Con, pulling up abruptly, cries 
“Tock!” to his horses, and tells us in a peremptory tone to get 
down and go see the old Weir Bridge, we feel almost aggrieved, 
as being saturated with Nature’s loveliness, and feeling that truly 
our hearts can hold no more. 

Nevertheless we obey our Jehu, and stroll in the direction 
pointed out to us by the palateless Con; and surely our obedience 
is rewarded. 

O charming scene! methinks mine eyes can rest upon you even 
now, so distinctly does the fair vision rise before me, so calm, so 
gentle, so placid in this violent world,—a little speck of perfect 
beauty in the great mass, hidden away from the turmoils that 
vulgarise our lives, to refresh the souls of the poor, weary pilgrims 
who may chance to light upon it on their toilsome way. 

It is all before me,—the two quaint old arches, time-defying, 
moss-grown, and ivy-crowned ; the rushing, murmuring water, the 
great sense of fairness, the dream of goodly things as yet unknown, 
where the trees hide the view, and where the water bends and 
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sails round the emerald corner of grass and ferns to the unknown 
beyond. 

How many years has this old bridge seen? What changes, sad, 
solemn, and gay, have taken place in the lives of myriads since 
first its stones were raised one upon another! what revolutions 
have shaken the earth, whilst it still stood proudly erect, waiting 
for the destruction that as yet has not overtaken it! 

Carrie had slipped her hand within my arm. I suppose the 
tranquil beauty of the spot has given her strength and grace to 
forgive me my many shortcomings. Miss Kingsley is standing a 
little apart from us, with folded hands and chin slightly uplifted. 
There is in the very silence of the place power sufficient to 
produce grave thought in most people. But not in Jones and 
Brooke. The place has not yet been found strong enough in 
ideality to subdue their rancour toward each other. In the back- 
ground, just behind Miss Kingsley, they are now carrying on a 
dispute, lively if subdued. Jones, upon our leaving the fossil, had, 
it appears, gained possession of a lace scarf belonging to the 
inamorata. ‘To this he has clung ever since in a way that proves 
his determination to do or die rather than surrender it to living 
soul except its mistress. Though why he should be cumbering 
himself with it is indeed one of those things that no fellow can 
understand. That Miss Kingsley should on such a day desire to 
muffle herself in that black lace is beyond probability, yet still 
Jones clings to it, in the fond hope that perhaps she may. Yet 
I think his chiefest j joy in guarding something that belongs to her 
lies in the thought that Brooke has nothing to guard, and is 
therefore consumed with jealousy. 

Indeed, Brooke’s indignation at his rival’s zeal is both loud and 
strong. Ever behind us the battle waxes warmer. We, in front, 
strive valiantly to appear unconscious of it, but our “ weak 
endeavour ” falls through when such words as “ sneaky,” “ under- 
handed,” “low,” and so forth float to us upon the zephyr 
wind. 

I glance at Muriel: how is she taking it? She is standing in 
a Madonna-like attitude, with the sweetest, dreamiest smile upon 
her lips. There is a heavenly fairness about this smile that forbids 
the suspicion that any taint of earthly amusement may be mixed 
with it. She seems as far from us in thought as though we had 
never existed for her, and as unaware of the disgraceful squabble 
behind her as the babe unborn. 

Perhaps she feels my eyes upon her; at all events, she turns to 
me so suddenly, and with such a cruel lack of warning, and gives 
me so surely to understand in some undefinable way that she has 
caught me speculating about her, that I am instantly covered 
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with confusion, and know that I am colouring to the shade com- 
monly attributed to the turkey-cock. 

- She fixes me with a grave scrutiny until this charming if rather 
pronounced dye subsides, and then, as though slowly awakening 
from a pleasant dream, she sighs. 

“How it all carries one back !” she says, slowly, in her pretty 
voice, that has in it something mesmeric. ‘ How it makes one 
lose one’s self! Where is everybody? Are you here still, Carrie ? 
I had almost forgotten.” She laughs a little. “It 2s a sleepy 
sort of old place, though, isn’t it, with those pale-yellow gleams of 
misty sunlight glinting through the trees? And the trees them- 
selves, see how they stoop, as though they want to drink of the 
running water! But it never stays for them. I feel as if the 
whole world were somewhere else, and I only here. Ah! Mr. 
Brooke, you see, if you will stand behind me,” with a faint, 
bewitching smile, “ you must forgive me if for one moment I let 
you slip altogether from my memory.” 

“A cruel moment for me,” says Brooke ; “but I could hardly 
dare to hope I should be remembered amidst all this enchant- 
ment.” 

Here he looks modestly pleased with the author of this really 
neat speech. 

“Well, it is enchanting, certainly. Mr. Jones,” turning to 
smooth down the second belligerent, with a little gracious air, “ do 
you feel the strange influence of this fairy bridge ? ” 

“T don’t know; nothing could make me forget some things,” 
says Jones, gloomily. And we are all uncomfortably aware that 
the boasted tenacity of his memory is as good for his hate as for 
his love. 

“TJ like that,” says Muriel, placidly ; “itshowsstrength. Now, 
I am so easily led by my imagination at any time, even by any 
absorbing interest of the moment. Oh, how good of you! Did 
you really think of bringing my scarf? Thank you so much! I 
think I'll take it from you now. Standing and—and thinking 
make one so cold.” 

I can see that this speech pleases both her adorers—Jones, 
because he believes he has been of service to her, and Brooke, 
because he believes Miss Kingsley has purposely removed her 
garment (is a lace scarf a garment ?) from the care of the 
abhorred Jones. They both draw nearer, but still remain sulky, 
and regard each other furtively, as though ready for a skirmish 
at the very earliest opportunity. 

“T think I never saw anything so satisfying,” says Carrie, 
speaking for the first time, and indicating the scene on which we 
are gazing by a slight wave of her hand, “ or so vea/ly old. Some 
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day will it fall with a loud splash into its own clear waters, I 
wonder, and drift away to nowhere? Oh, I hope not! Dear old 
bridge! how many lovers have stood upon it and leaned clasped 
hands upon its parapets! If it could speak, how many tender 
tales it could tell! What would it say, do you think ?” 

“<Pm wearin’ awa’, Jean, to the land o’ the leal.’” 

“ Nonsense!” says Carrie, with intense scorn, and a rapid 
descent into prose. ‘ Don’t be absurd.” 

“ There are certain appropriate airs to be sung all along this 
line,” I persist, mildly, “ and that’s the one for the Old Weir.” 

“I’m sure it isn’t,” says Carrie. 

“ Ask anybody,” return I, looking bravely round me, secure in 
the knowledge that our “ anybodys” are now in Killarney for the 
first time. 

“Oh, I dare say! I like that,” says Carrie, with a most 
unwifely want of reverence in both her tone and expression. “ It 
subdues me.” Then she looks round at the romantic bridge 
again and the rushing waters and forgets me. 

“ How old it is!” she says, with a sigh of satisfaction, as though 
the principal thing to live for is to find one’s self covered with 
years and damp moss. 

“ Everything old is nice,” murmurs Miss Kingsley—* old ruins, 
old china, old % 

* Maids,” I break in, humbly, fired with a desire to help and 
agree with her, “old dogs, old clothes, old photographs (especially 
of one’s self). Yes, you are right, quite right; age hath its 
charms.” 

“T was going to say old friends,” says our guest, sweetly. 
“ What can be compared with them?” She smiles very prettily 
and meaningly at Carrie as she makes this gracious speech. 

“Very few things, by Jove! for which we should all be 
devoutly grateful,” says Jones, suddenly, in an awful voice, that 
seems to come from under ground, and is rich invenom. “ J 
know a fellow who knows another fellow who is about the oldest 
friend he has, and that fellow hates the other fellow like poison— 
positively loathes him, by Jove!” 

This remarkable speech electrifies us, and reduces us to a state 
of coma. J am the first to recover. 

“Tt is a riddle,” I remark, feebly. “It is very kind of you, 
Jones, very; small games of that sort are, as a rule, so interesting ; 
but you must excuse me if I cannot join, as I never guessed one 
in my life, never!” 

‘Nobody takes any notice of this kindly intervention. Miss 
Kingsley has turned her large eyes sympathetically upon Jones. 
“What a pity! How sad!” she is saying, plaintively, with 
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pickering lashes and quite a mournful droop of her red 
lips. 

* J shouldn’t like to feel like that, should you ?” 

“1 didn’t say I liked it,” says Jones. 

“Oh, no! of course not,” she says, hastily. ‘And we weren’t 
speaking of ourselves at all, were we? We are all good friends, 
here at least.” 

She has turned towards Brooke now, and has levelled this 
remark at him. 

“ T have certainly known Mr. Jones for a—a time,” returns he, 
with reserve. 

“We were at school together,” says Jones, bluntly, which 
somehow takes the curl out of his foe. 

And, by Jove! here was a revelation. So they had been bosom 
friends at one time—chums, pals, what you will—and now / 

“I told you,” I say, aloud, addressing Carrie, “ that appropriate 
airs should be sung here and there on this excursion. This, it 
appears, is not only the ‘Meeting of the Waters,’ as the guide- 
book tells us, but the meeting of old friends. The air for this 
occasion is as follows.” 

Here I warbled sweetly “ We have lived and loved together ” in 
an excellent tenor. 

Did I lay a stress upon the word “loved”? I hope not, I 
think not; but unhappy things of that nature will sometimes 
seem to occur. I am desolated by a glare from Carrie’s lovely 
eyes, and feel that I am put to stand in a corner for the rest of 
the day. 

“Really! Were you really at school together? How charm- 
ing!” says Miss Kingsley, with smiling interest. 

“For a year or so, not more,” admits Brooke, reluctantly, and 
with a miserable attempt at lightness, as though he would fain 
make it appear to us a week or so, or even less. 

** How interesting!” says Carrie, with hypocritical enthusiasm. 
“ And did you never meet since your school-days until you both 
came to Killarney?” 

“ Ye—es ; we were at college together,” confesses Brooke, still 
reluctant. 

“ For a very short time,” breaks in Jones, doggedly. “ Needn’t 
be named, it was so limited. Fact is, Brooke had to 
leave.” 

He pauses here abruptly, and an awkward silence ensues. He 
has conveyed to us a most unpleasant impression. Inwardly we 
all see the reprobate Brooke expelled ignominiously from his 
college for the commission of some heinous crime. We are 
secretly debating whether it was fraud, petty larceny, or murder, 
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when Brooke comes furiously to the front. He has marked the 
effect of Jones’s simple words, and is crimson with rage. 

“My father’s death alone compelled me to leave Cambridge,’ 
he says with a vain attempt at coolness. “ Why Mr. Jones should 
trouble himself to explain my affairs at all I don’t know, but as 
he has taken it upon himself to do so, it seems a pity he cannot 
manage to render himself intelligible.” 

“What did I say,” demands Jones, in an injured tone, “ except 
that you had to leave?” 

“ You said I nap to leave!” 

“ Well, hadn’t you?” says Jones. 

“JT understand you.very well, sir; but I regard your insinua- 
tions as beneath notice.” 

* One wouldn’t think so,” says Jones, “though what the insinua- 
tions are I am at a loss to know.” 

‘7 dare say you find it convenient not to know.” 

“Do you know?” says Jones. “1 have, I fear, unwittingly 
touched upon some sore subject, you have taken my innocent 
remark so much to heart. If I have in any wise hurt your—finer 
sensibilities—I 4 

“ Pray don’t imagine anything you could say could have any 
influence over me,” says Brooke, who is plainly boiling with rage, 
though still bent on maintaining a dignified calm. You wished 
to raise doubts in certain minds, but you failed. Ha! you see I 
can read you like a book.” 

* What book ?” asks Jones. 

* Any book,” says Brooke, beside himself with indignation. 

“Oh, very likely!” retorts Jones, with a diabolical grin. 
* Any of those many books that stumped you at Cambridge, eh ? 
you remember? What a job you were to old Harding! Ha, ha!” 

Now indeed, I conclude, has come the rash Jones’s last: moment! 
We had all discreetly turned aside to admire the old bridge again 
at the beginning of this unseemly fracas, and had made a laudable 
pretence of being stone-deaf in both ears. The lull that has now 
fallen upon the disputants rather awes us. The skirmish has 
been short, but brilliant and rich in homely truths. We should 
all love and admire and encourage the truth. Truth resembles 
leather: there is nothing like it! But Brooke, I fear, does not 
think so, which gives me pain. He is evidently gathering breath 
for the annihilation of his enemy, when Miss Kingsley’s voice falls 
again upon the silent air, soft and heavenly sweet, and with that 
touch of abstraction in it that might come to one who for the 
past five minutes has been dead to earthly things, lost in a soul- 

ommunion. 

“TI never,” she says, thoughtfully, “ was in any place so formed 
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to make one feel ‘kindly affectionate one toward another’ as this. 
One couldn’t feel angry here, I am certain. Anger and clamour 
should be put from this sweet spot.” ‘ 

I stare at her. She has got on a morning-service expression 
and a rapt, saint-like air. Her large dark eyes are fixed with suft 
abstraction on the splendour of the scene around,—on the orange 
and purple and faded green of the leaves, and the pure mingling 
of water and sky. No sound comes to us save the lazy lash of 
the stream against the stone steps on which we stand, or the 
distant shriek of a wild bird startled from its island-home on the 
lakes beyond. Her pose is perfect. Her little lecture never came 
from lovelier lips. Has she felt—does she mean it? That tender 
sadness, that mild air of gentlest reproof, that suspicion of sorrow- 
ful displeasure, from whence have they sprung? She looks now 
like a medizeval angel, yet I could have sworn that awhile ago I 
had surprised upon her face a smile of deepest amusement as she 
listened to that first squabble about her lace scarf. Verily, she is 
a girl of many parts. I feel my respect for her growing and 
widening, and determine to show my appreciation of her by agree- 
ing with what she has just said. 

“You are right,” I remark, cheerily. ‘* Anger’ is a bad thing, 
and ‘ glamour’ is worse, and when both come together——” 

* She said clamour!” interrupts Carrie, sharply. 

“Oh! eh? I’m sureI beg pardon,” I exclaim. After which 
we return to Con and the quivering waggonette and start for the 
Tore waterfall. 

Our drive is singularly silent. In silence, too, we pay our six- 
pences to the man who lies in wait for prey at the entrance to 
the path that leads up to the cataract, and follow each other, 
higher and ever higher, until our goal is reached. Indeed, were 
we never so conversationally inclined, speech would be useless to 
us as we approach the mighty roar of the descending torrent. 
Our winding path leads us to the very brink of this giant cascade, 
—so near that a step or two would send one whirling downward 
to death in that magnificent rush of maddened, foaming water. 
The heavy rains of a week ago show it to us now in all its glory. 

With angry joy it springs from rock to rock, dashing its glisten- 
ing foam far to either side of it, over bending ferns and frightened 
weeds, as it hastes away, ever downward, with a sullen thunder, 
into the black chasms beneath. Of the force and power and beauty 
of it no man can tell. Beside the awful grandeur of its rage how 
small appear the petty strifes that disfigure our daily lives! It 
occurs to me that even the belligerents must feel this and be the 
better of it; but it is hard to judge, if indeed they feel anything, 
so impassive are their countenances. 

VOL, XXXV. i 
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They lean upon their staves and survey the wild grandeur of 
the falling water with a certain mixed appreciation of its beauty. 
But I believe a knowledge of the dire power of that waterfall to 
dash to atoms any life consigned to its cruel mercies is the chief 
charm they find in it. A step, a push, and jealousy would be 
avenged ! 

Brooke is looking profoundly, not to say savagely, serious. Is 
this a way given him to rid himself of his antagonist? His eyes 
séek Jones. He seems as though he would ery,— 


“ Here now, before the lady of our choice, 
Thyself, my mortal foe, will Islay 
With these my proper hands! 


Providentially, Jones is standing directly behind “ the lady,” 
that an immediate attack upon him is impossible. 

Green and brown and orange gleams the water as it dashes over 
the glittering rocks. We watch its tumultuous descent in a dumb 
delight that is half fear, until it disappears in the dark, leafy 
gorge through which it flies onward to the lake. On every side 
are arbutus and the stately fir-trees. 

“ The branches cross above our eyes, 
The skies are in a net.” 

Down far below us, spread out in all their living loveliness, lie 
Lough Leane and the Middle Lake, with their numerous fairy 
bays and “ happy isles.” All around us is the gloomy grandeur of 
the darkening hills. Glancing at Carrie, I can see her eyes are 
full of tears. Truly she was born with a keen love of the beauti- 
ful, a sense to be neither bought nor learned. 

“Yet people will say,” she murmurs, “that "tis expectation 
makes a blessing dear, and that 


“** Heaven were not heaven if we knew what it were.’ 


I don’t believe it. They are altogether wrong. This is nearer to 
perfection than anything J ever expected.” 

“How pleased, then, you will be with heaven!” I murmur 
back, though in truth our gentle cooings would be healthy yells if 
only that waterfall could be induced to move on. 

Seeing a slight movement on the part of Brooke, and a growing 
desire to edge closer to Jones, I here deem it prudent to suggest 
a return to Con, and, placing Brooke carefully in front of us on 
the narrow pathway, and desiring Jones to bring up the rear, I 
pilot my party, in good order and‘sound in wind and limb, to our 
triumphal chariot. There is no bloodshed on our homeward 
drive, and the rest of the evening passes with quite a noteworthy 
dearth of pugilistic incident of any description. 
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CuHapTer IV. 


NEXT morning I saunter downstairs to breakfast in a mood of 
absolute benignity. There is no fret or jar in any of my thoughts. 
All my geese are swans, and everything I looked upon is dyed with 
the hue of the vivid rose. 

Carrie is not Jost to me, but has gone before, and I, in a 
leisurely and unimpatient fashion, going in search of her, follow 
my nose into a room off the hall. At the first glance I believe 
myself to be the sole occupant of the room, and, stepping into 
the embrasure of a window, gaze out in a blissful wonder at the 
ever-increasing charms of the sparkling lake. Presently, however, 
I become aware of two voices at the lower end of the room, coming 
from the embrasure of another window. One of them I know to 
be Carrie’s; the other, to my surprise, belongs to Brooke. They 
have both come out of their window, and, unaware of my presence, 
as I had been of theirs, are now standing where I can see them, 
apparently in close confab. What on earth can he have to say to 
Carrie so early in the morning? I feel it is a case that calls for 
my supervision, and determine not to listen, but to stay where 
I am. 

“ Yes, I do believe there is hope for me,” Brooke is saying, in a 
jubilant, yet rather faltering tone. “Oh, Mrs. Desmond, can you 
guess all that that means to me?” 

As he says this there is a fever of tender anxiety in his odious 
eye. Good heavens! is he making love to her? Am I to learn 
in “the morning, oh! so early,” that I have been fooled and 
betrayed by a young man who ought to have been expelled from 
Cambridge, even if he had not been’? Surely first thoughts are 
truest. Did not my first prejudices against these two strange 
sojourners in Paddyland spring from a true instinct ? 

“Yes, there must be hope for me!” says Brooke, gazing at 
Carrie, with all his depraved soul in his eyes. As he speaks, he 
takes her hand. Her hand? my hand! Was it not given me at 
the altar? There he is, holding my hand. Never! I’d see him 
—far first. But if not mine, whose? I go into a mental calcu- 
lation as to how many hands I really possess, and come out of it 
much the worse for wear. 

“Hope!” He had said distinctly that he had “hope.” Has 
she, then—the wife of my bosom—been encouraging him in his 
villany? Has his pretended affection for Miss Kingsley been but 
a blind to lay my suspicions ? Alas! where are all my peaceful 
musings of a moment since? Gone to the winds! never, perhaps, 
to return to my desolate breast. I feel vaguely that this is an 

12 
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occasion on which I should rush forward, dash my hand against 
my forehead, and cry aloud, “ Fool, madman!” to an admiring 
audience. It occurs to me, too, however (happily in time), that 
more may be gained by an astute obliteration of my person than 
by any heroics; so I remain perdu, and with a lowering brow 
prepare to listen and see with all my might. 

I am richly rewarded. Carrie, with a fervour worthy a better 
cause, deliberately squeezes the hand of the degenerate Saxon, 
—under my very nose, as it were, she does it, and without a 
blush ! 

Still fired with a grim determination to see it out with them 
and know the worst, I refrain from springing at Brooke’s throat, 
and felling him to the earth. 

,;” 


“Yes, ye—es; there is hope!” says Carrie, in the tenderest, 


most sympathetic voice, that yet has, as it seems to me, a tincture 
of hesitation in it; no doubt a last remnant of grace as she 
remembers her marriage vows and dwells for a faltering instant on 
her treachery to me. 

“Oh, Mrs. Desmond, if you could only know how happy you 
make me when you say that!” exclaims the vile Brooke, in a 
tone of ecstasy. Joy sparkles in his hateful eye. Stooping his 


gaunt frame, he presses his confounded lips in quite a rapturous 
fashion to the hand that I had deemed mine own but an hour 
ago. 

Paralysis must have seized upon me at this moment. All is a 
blank. Later on I turn. I make no attempt to annihilate 
Brooke, because presently, when I return to consciousness, I find 
him still alive, and still in close converse with Carrie. I nerve 
myself to listen once again. One more chance of life shall be 
accorded to this most wretched man. 

It is well I so decide. Certainly mercy is “twice blessed.” I 
congratulate myself on my wisdom and Christian forbearance. It 
was most fortunate that I abstained from the momentary madness 
that assailed me and would have urged me to the slaughter of a 
fellow-creature. Now, in one blessed instant, dispelled are all my 
fears, restored is my faith in the only woman I ever loved. 

“You remember the night before last, how she went out alone 
with me into the moonlight ?” Brooke is saying, as I once more 
come to myself. “She never did that before, you know, and— 
and she looked at me that night so—so kindly!” 

It takes him some time to say this, and he rather hesitates over 
the last word, as though searching vainly to see if his memory 
cannot with truth supply some warmer word. Of course I at 
once grasp the situation, and know by his woebegone look that he 
is growing confidential over Miss Kingsley. Poor Brooke! Dear 
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Brooke! I always felt somehow, intuitively, that he was a 
thoroughly good sort of fellow. Good Brooke! 

“‘She—she doesn’t always care to be alone with one, you know,” 
he goes on, defiantly. “That is”—with anxious look—* she feels, 
I mean, a natural maiden modesty that forbids her to make her- 
self conspicuous with any one in particular.” 

“ Quite right, of course. I can quite understand,” says Carrie, 
encouragingly, and just as if she means it. Yet I can remember a 
time when she made herself remarkably conspicuous with me on 
various occasions, and thought nothing of it. And now here 
she is upholding a weak-minded young man in most prudish 
doctrines. 

* But the other night, you may have noticed, she seemed to 
forget all that; all was different,” says Brooke, exultantly. He 
looks glad, triumphant. Why? Would he have her always, then, 
forgetful of the vaunted maiden modesty? Oh! fie, Brooke, fie ! 

“Yes, I certainly did notice a change for the better,” says Carrie, 
smiling, whereupon I acknowledge to myself my inability to sound 
the depths of the female mind. 

She looks at him inguiringly, and then goes on, a little 
nervously— 

(ne doesn’t like quite to ask it,” she says, “ but did she—I 
mean, did you—that is—in fact, was there anything said that 
might—eh ?” 

* Said ?” says Brooke. 

“Why, yes; anything that might lead her to think that———” 
She pauses. To me her pause is full of eloquence. 

“What?” says Brooke, stupidly. 

* Why, that you were—— Oh, you know what I mean,” says 
Carrie, vaguely, but looking at him with the very largest en- 
couragement in her eyes. 

“1 don’t,” says Brooke, helplessly ; and instantly the knowledge 
that I am on the brink of inextinguishable laughter covers me 
with confusion. With the aid of a handkerchief and the window- 
curtains I manage to stifle it. 

“That you were in love with her?” says Carrie, rather im- 
patiently, and in a higher key. 

“Oh, no!” says Brooke, as though shocked. “I shouldn't dare 
—not so soon, I mean. She isn’t that sort of girl at all. She is 
altogether different from other girls. There is something—some- 
thing very special about Miss Kingsley, as it seems to me.” 

“Perhaps so,” says Carrie, just a little dryly. “But at least 
she is a woman, and I never yet knew one who didn’t like to hear 
a man say he adored her. However,as you say, there may be 
something out of the common about Muriel.” 
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“ Muriel! what a divine name!” murmurs Brooke, as though 
the very mention of it overcomes him. 

** Jt is out of the common, too,” says Carrie, smiling. “ Now, 
you speak to me as a friend of Muriel’s, of course. You will then 
let me ask you if you are in a position to marry ?” 

“T have athousanda year,” says Brooke—* not enough for HER, 
I own, but still——” 

“People can live very happily on a thousand a year,” says 
Carrie, kindly. “ And Mr. Jones?” 

. He says he has five thousand pounds a year,” says "Brooke, 
sulkily, and quite as if he believes Jones to be lying consummately 
in so saying. 

“It doesn’t matter what any one has,” declares Carrie, sweetly. 
* Muriel is too dear a girl to be led by a mere desire for a rich es- 
tablishment. It is whom she really prefers is the thing, and—” 

“Well, I’m positive she prefers me to Jones,” says he, firmly. 
“Of that I am assured. She has never yet permitted him to 
gaze upon the moon with her alone. I lay great stress upon that, 
Mrs. Desmond, and believe I am right in so doing. He has 
manceuvred over and over again to get her away from the rest of 
us for even five minutes, but all in vain. He has even tried in 
the most ungentlemanly way to cut me out in her good graces— 
me! Ha, ha!” Qh, the sardonic mirth in that wild laugh. 

“It is all a great pity,” says Carrie, who is evidently at a loss 
for a pretty hypocrisy. 

“1 think the other night proved to him who has the best 
chance now,” goes on Brooke, feverishly. ‘* Did you see his face 
when I went to where she stood in the window, looking like an 
angel in the moonbeams? She welcomed me there: he must 
have seen that?” 

“Yes, he saw that,” says Carrie. Is there regret in her tone ? 
Here she is encouraging one suitor whilst, I verily believe, she is 
feeling sorrow for the other. Were Jones at this moment in 
Brooke’s place, I am certain her sympathy and advice would be 
just as freely administered. 

“ Then I hope he learned a lesson,” says Brooke, vindictively. 
* His manner toward me all yesterday was distinctly aggressive, 
but ”“—loftily—*I overlooked that. I could afford to; it was but 
the outcoming of a wounded pride. No, she would never grant 
to Jones the grace she showed to me. She would never favour 
him with a private audience.” 

By this time Miss Kingsley has plainly risen to a sovereign’s 
height. I cannot help thinking that he has made very poor use 
of the “audience ” granted him. 

“She certainly hasn’t, up to this,” says Carrie. 
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“ Mark my words,” says Brooke, solemnly, “ she never will! 
She positively shrinks from him. I have frequently noticed it. 
She would not go anywhere alone with Jones for the heaviest 
bribe that could be offered her.” 

Even as he says this with an air of settled triumph an awful 
thing happens. The door is flung wide open, and Miss Kingsley (in 
her hat and scarf, and attended by Jones!) enters the room, her 
arms laden with branches of flowering arbutus and trailing leaves 
of water-lilies. Her eyes are sparkling, her cheeks flushed, her 
lips red and parted. There is an expression of thorough enjoy- 
ment about her whole dainty person. 

* Oh, we have had such a good time on the lake for the last 
hour and a half, whilst all you lazy people were a-bed,” she says, 
smiling. ‘It was a morning to make one even in love with one’s 
misfortunes.” 

A dead silence follows her little speech. It is fortunately broken 
by the entrance of the bull-terrier, who, passing close by my 
place of concealment, gives me the opportunity of emerging from 
it swiftly as he goes by, and following him in a leisurely, dignified 
manner up the room. With quite an abstracted, absent air I 
come up at his heels, feeling all the time, as I bring my mind to 
bear upon his physiognomy, that he ought to be at mine. 

Alas for Brooke’s complexion! As he gazes upon the new- 
comers his self-complacency, his look of victory assured, vanishes, 
and his colour changes from sickly gray to green, and then to 
ochre: it stays at ochre. 

“It was the loveliest row I ever had in my life,” goes on Muriel, 
gaily, the soft colour of her cheeks brilliant. ‘ We got into one 
of the very daintiest of little bays, where the arbutus-trees hung 
over our heads, and let their white bell-blossoms drop into our 
hands. See! we despoiled them. I brought you home this 
little branch, Carrie, to make you pretty for break: ist ; and this 
for you, Mr. Desmond, to pull to pieces. You see, | know what 
pleases you.” She smiles archly, and as though unconscious of 
the smothered storm so near her, while Brooke, standing right 
before her, glowers at space and bites his nether lip, and doubtless 
conjures up a possible moment in the future, fraught with 
delirious joy, in which he shall rend in pieces the perfidious Jones 
and tear him limb from limb. Oh, where are all his boastings of 
a minute since, his vain imaginings? He had declared aloud his 
belief that nothing would induce her to favour Jones with a téle- 
(-téte, and here now has she come to give the lie to his fond 
declaration. It is surely not to be borne. He will rouse himself, 
and step bravely forward and confront Jones, and tell him to his 
face 
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“You see, I did not forget you either, Mr. Brooke,” says Muriel, 
sweetly. I brought you this.” 

She holds out to him a tiny spray of forget-me-not. Did that 
wondrous isle, into whose bay they wandered, produce that too ? 
I don’t think Jones knew of the forget-me-not ; his face clouds as 
he sees it presented to the gloomy Brooke. 

“ But you are not to treat my offering as Mr. Desmond is sure 
to do,” goes on Muriel, coquettishly. ‘* You are to be made lovely 
with it, like Carrie. See! I shall pin it into your coat for you 
myself, because I know the utterly hopeless stupidity of all 
mankind.” 

It is impossible to resist her gracious ways. She is standing 
now very close to Brooke, pinning the flower with her slender 
fingers into his coat, and as she speaks she lifts her eyes with a 
smile to his. In spite of all that has gone before, it is a moment 
of triumph to Brooke. She is usually calm and gentle and placid 
as a sleeping lake, but to-day some spirit of gay coquetry has 
awakened within her. Her mood is full of uncertainties, every 
movement is full of arch life. Beneath her touch Brooke’s dis- 
content vanishes; he is all at once another man. A fig for Jones! 
What signifies a row with him, when it has finished with a forget- 


me-not for another ?—forget-me-not! that lovers’ flower, that 
essence of all true sentiment. Courage returns to the’ heart of 
Brooke, and colour to his cheek. Clouds break up and melt away, 
the skies again are blue. It is ever so much a finer morning than 
it was ten minutes ago—a morning almost fine enough to greet 
Miss Kingsley. 


Pack, clouds, away, and welcome day, 
With night we banish sorrow ; 

Sweet air blow soft, mount larks aloft, 
To give my love good-morrow.” 


This is our mood. Our moral barometer is at “set fair.” So 
struck am I by the smiling benignity that lights the countenances 
of the belligerents that I fall away from a stern resolution formed 
since I rose this morning. Led astray by a kind-hearted but 
humiliatingly weak belief in human nature, I commit a fatal 
error: I invite both to accompany us, later on, to the Gap of 
Dunloe. Both—need I say ?—accept the invitation. 


( To be continued.) 





DIE VERNON. 
VERNON SEMPER VIRET. 

IDEAL women do undoubtedly exist in this world of ours; but it 
is somewhat difficult to meet with them, and many an imaginative 
man never succeeds in finding the woman that answers to his ideal 
of womanhood. When the actual fails us we take refuge in the 
ideal, and the disappointed idealist can always find his paragon 
among the women of fiction; among those fair beings who so 
gloriously exist in story and in song. What young man of im- 
ugination, of a knightly heart, has “not been in love with dear, 
bright, brave Die Vernon. She i is so dainty and so daring, such a 
lovely embodiment of high heroism contained in a frame of such 
delicate and tender grace. She is so beautiful and womanly, yet 
so fresh and original, so little careful of conventions, so genuine 
and true, and, nevertheless, so indifferent to the shows and seem- 
ings of the proprieties and biens2ances, that she holds us with a 
fascination that lasts for all our years. We envy Frank Osbaldi- 
stone, and, while admitting that he was worthy of her, we feel 
that we would all—if we had had the chance—have been his 
rivals. Our love has all the romance of a desire for the unattain- 
able; but it may yet be pleasant and even profitable, in these 
latter days, after she has left the earth, to woo and worship her 
ideally for a brief hour of tender appreciation of her charms, of 
delighted contemplation of her character, of pity for her sorrows, 
of honour for her high-hearted courage, for her noble love, and for 
her unsullied purity. 

Scott, like other great dramatists-—for dramatic he is, though 
be work through the narrative form—has a singular art in devi- 
sing a striking first appearances for his leading characters. Shak- 
speare has the same skill in a superlative degree. What can be 
more effective than the first appearance of Macheth ? We have 
heard the reports of his victory ; we have seen him named Thane 
of Cawdor; we have met the witches, and then, amid thunder, 
upon a weird and blasted heath, enter “ our captains,” Macbeth 
and Banquo. They are on the way to Torres to the king, and when 
they are exposed to “ supernatural soliciting,” learn from Ross that 
“*two truths are told,” which truths are 

“As happy prologues to the swelling act 
Of the imperial theme.” 
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Scott introduces his Die Vernon amid the fittest surroundings 
and in the most suitable scenery. 

The scene is wild Northumbrian moorland, craggy, hilly, un- 
even and rough. Over all the waste sweeps the keen, merry 
breeze. A fox hunt, the hounds in full cry, rushes by cheered by 
the oceasional bursts of a french horn; the huntsmen and three or 
four riders, well-mounted and draped in a uniform of green and 
red, rush by, and then are followed by a vision. 

“It was a young lady, the loveliness of whose very striking 
features was enhanced by the animation of the chase and the glow 
of exercise, mounted on a beautiful horse, jet black, unless where 
he was flecked by spots of the snow-white foam which embossed 
his bridle. She wore what was then somewhat unusual, a coat, 
vest and hat, resembling those of a man, which fashion has since 
called a riding-habit.” Such was the first appearance of Die 
Vernon to Frank Osbaldistone. 

The fair Amazon soon introduces herself with a piquante mix- 
ture of boldness, simplicity and satire; with frank manners, acute 
observation, and natural but unconscious coquetry, she sketches 
for Frank the other inmates of Osbaldistone Hall, and examines 
him touching his acquaintance with farriery. Frank proves that 
he can take a flying leap, and the pair—he was twenty-two and 
she was eighteen—ride home together in the greatest good- 
humour. Arrived in the courtyard, she throws him the bridle of 
her horse and disappears into the old house, which somewhat re- 
sembled one of the older and less splendid colleges of Oxford. 

Old Sir Hildebrand introduces her—“ This is my niece, Die, 
my wife’s brother’s daughter—the prettiest girl in our dales, be 
the other who she may,” and Miss Vernon contrives that Frank 
shall sit next to her at the rich, plentiful dinner in the old hall. 
Suddenly, in the midst of her sparkling, vivacious talk, Miss 
Vernon says to Frank, “ You are thinking of me,” and she bent 
on him her dark eyes, as if she meant to pierce into his very soul. 

Scornfully deriding the compliments of her companion, she 
adds, characteristically, “ Endeavour to forget my unlucky sex: 
call me Tom Vernon, if you have a mind, but speak to me as you 
would to a friend and companion ; you have no idea how much I 
shall like you. You think me a strange, bold girl, half co- 
quette, half romp, desirous of attracting attention by the freedom 
of her manners, and loudness of her conversation, because she is 
ignorant of what the Spectator calls the softer graces of her sex, 
and perhaps you think I have some particular plan of storming 
you into admiration. I should be sorry to shock your self- 
opinion, but you were never more mistaken. . . . Iam in 
this happy family as much secluded from intelligent listeners as 
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Sancho in the Sierra Morena, and when opportunity offers I must 
speak or die.” 

The key-note of the early relations between Frank and Die is 
subtly struck in their two first interviews. Her sincerity and 
defiant honesty tend to render sincere the gallantry and growing 
admiration of a young fellow who cannot see Die Vernon without 
falling under the spell of her charm, her gifts and graces. All 
Scott’s fine dramatic art of introducing his characters by making 
them speak and live, instead of simply describing them, is shown 
in the picture of the first meetings between hero and heroine. 

Frank feels astonished, as well as delighted, at the mingled 
character of shrewdness, audacity, and frankness which her con- 
versation exhibits ; but he despairs of conveying the least idea of 
her manner. We can understand that the better, because we 
cannot describe it. “There was a mixture of untaught sim- 
plicity, as well as native shrewdness, haughty boldness in her 
manner, and all were modified and recommended by the play of 
the most beautiful features I had ever beheld.” His budding 
partiality was not diminished by the fact, communicated to him 
by Andrew Fairservice, that Miss Vernon was a Papist and a 
Jacobite ; and yet Frank was far removed from being either the 
one or the other. 

“That active-spirited young lady never he sitated at taking the 
readiest means to gratify any wish ‘of the moment,” and there: fore, 
wishing to warn Frank of the information laid against him before 
Squire Inglewood, she composedly gets rid of Thornie, and tells 
Frank of his danger. And then come the memorable ride to and 
the events at Inglewood Place, which form one of the most 
charming and vivid scenes in fiction. 

Gallant, high-hearted Die, generous even to chivalry on behalf 
of a friend in need, insists upon accompanying Frank to the 
squire’s seat of justice; and the wilful darling will go despite 
Frank’s remonstrances about a step which might be held to be 
improper in a young lady. Appearances are nothing to one so 
innocent and warm-hearted; so ready to act upon noble impulse. 
She knows Rashleigh’s guile, and knows that she alone can cireum- 
vent it. She never counts the cost if she can render a service. 
She tells remonstrating Frank “that my dissuasions were abso- 
lutely in vain; that she was a true Vernon, whom no considera- 
tion, not even that of being able to do but little to assist him, 
should induce to abandon a friend in distress; and all that I 
could say on the subject might be very well for pretty, well- 
educated, well-behaved misses from a town boarding-school, but 
did not apply to her.” And so the royal-hearted beauty defies 
misconstruction, and shows Frank the way to Inglewood Place. 
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Her direct energy overcomes the wiles of Rashleigh. ‘“ Miss 
Vernon, from being earnest, became angry; her eyes and cheeks 
became more animated, her colour mounted, she clenched her 
little hand, and, stamping on the ground with her tiny foot, 
seemed to listen with a mixture of contempt and indignation” to 
Rashleigh. “ At length she flung away from him with ‘I will 
have it so’;” and of course she had it so. What reader forgets 
the cowardly Morris when Frank suddenly appears; or the stern 
evidence of the terrible Campbell; or the pedantry of Mr. 
Jobson, onthe embarrassment of the perplexed justice during this 
most life-like scene ? 

The old squire shows old-world gallantry, a faded flower from 
out his youth, to the “ heath bell of Cheviot, to the blossom of the 
Border ”—that is, to our winning Die Vernon; and the justice 
exhibits both sense and feeling when he warns Frank, “Thou 
must be careful of Die, or, egad, I will turn a young fellow again 
on purpose, and fight thee myself; although I must own that it 
would be a great deal of trouble.” 

During the ride home, Frank sees a side of Die’s character, 
which he had never before had an opportunity of observing. 
Previously he had seen chiefly her humour, her audacity, her wild 
frolic wit, but as the two became more intimate, Die shows that 
beneath all her courageous gaiety, there was deep sadness, nearly 
allied to melancholy, in her young but sorely tried life. 

“QO, Mr. Osbaldistone, if you but knew—if any one knew—what 
difficulty I sometimes find in hiding an aching heart with a 
smooth brow, you would indeed pity me.” 

“T am, by nature, as you may easily observe, a plain, true- 
hearted girl, who would willingly act openly and honestly by the 
whole world, and yet fate has involved me in such a series of nets, 
and toils, and entanglements, that I dare hardly speak a word for 
fear of consequences—not to myself, but to others.” 

As to the mysteries of Frank’s deliverance from the false accu- 
sations of Morris, she says, “ Ask me no questions—lI have it not 
in my power to reply to them.” Pressed to consider a change of 
church, she exclaims, 

“ Forsake the faith of my gallant fathers! I would as soon, 
were I a man, forsake their banner when the tide of battle pressed 
hardest against it, and turn, like a hireling recreant, to join the 
victorious enemy.” 

Everything that Die does or says is worthy of her. Allem 
achten Scherz liegt Ernst zu Grunde; and Die’s wit would not 
have been so fearless and so fine but for the secret sorrows which 
underlaid her life. Gaiety was partly temperamental with her, 
but it was often assumed heroically to hide the pressure of serious 
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care. Of falsehood and its finesse she was incapable ; but yet she 
could not always seem to be true, though her real tone of feeling 
is ever deep and faithful. 

Arrived at the Hall, Frank is introduced, for the first time, to 
Die’s “ Den ”—the library; which contains the quaint, special 
treasures of the only and singularly circumstanced lady at Osbal- 
distone Hall; there hangs the mail of the Vernon, who was squire 
to the Black Prince ; the sword of the Sir Richard Vernon who fell 
at Shrewsbury; anda magnificent portrait by Van Dyck of the 
Vernon of Charles I.’s time. Besides such things, Miss Vernon 
possesses a martingale, which she herself invented; the hood and 
bills “ of my falcon Cheviot ”; and a light fowling piece with an 
improved lock. 

In listening to the talk of Die and of Frank, we may notice 
that Scott has used, throughout this novel—but specially when 
Miss Vernon appears upon the scene—dialogue which is almost 
matchless in its excellence. Always full of animation, ease, nature, 
hovering gracefully between jest and earnest, the conversations 
recorded are dramatically and profoundly true to character, and 
place us inside the minds that speak so charmingly. The ardent 
and noble Die, full of impulse, of scorn, of baseness, of love, of 
honour, of bright humour, of deeply-seated sadness, paints her 
self in every glowing word. We learn also to know her Frank 
thoroughly. ; 

The scoundrel Rashleigh tells Frank that he had avoided close 
and constant intimacy with Miss Vernon. “I believe that Miss 
Vernon might consider my reserve as unkindness, but it was my 
duty, I felt as much as she seemed to do, when compelled to give 
way to prudence”; and the villain implies that, if he had not 
been destined for the church, he could and would have married 
Die. Frank, after this confidence, proceeds in the manner 
natural to a young man who, without knowing it, is in love. 
Jealousy leads him to be highly ungracious to the unprotected 
and maligned young lady. Scott, by the way, has sketched, with 
rare delicacy, the tender growth of love between Frank and Diana. 
We see the natural impulse of each to the other, despite the hin- 
drances which surround Die,and the suspicions which are aroused in 
Frank. The dreaming heart of youth, half unconscious of its own 
desires, yields slowly, but surely, to the power of an honourable 
and a noble passion. 

In his sore state of mind, Frank consults his own dignity by 
getting drunk, brawling and fighting—conduct unnatural to 
Frank, but explicable by the fact that he was in love, and had 
heard that which troubled him in connection with the lady. 

That merciless monitor, Miss Vernon, summons the culprit 
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before her, in the library, and treats Frank with ironical and 
witty reproach. With a change of look and of tone, she can sub- 
jugate the offended lover, and subject him again to the yoke of 
her delicious despotism. When she has sufficiently humiliated 
the penitent criminal, she changes her tone. “ You behaved to 
me yesterday as if something had been told you which lessened 
or lowered me in your opinion—I beg leave to ask you what it 
was? Ina word, let me know what Rashleigh says of me ?” 

Frank’s stammering attempts at evasion are pierced through 
by her penetrating directness, and she elicits from him all that 
Rashleigh had said. 

She listens, “every feature of her fine countenance taxed to 
express the most supreme degree of scorn and contempt,” and 
then unfolds to astonished and indignant Frank the perfidious 
treachery with which Rashleigh had employed all his arts to 
seduce and ruin the lonely and lovely girl. His opportunities had 
been great, and his success might have matched them but for the 
fine and lofty character of the woman whom he had sought to 
wrong. 

Frank, like his cousin, is impulsive, and he laid his hand upon 
the hilt of his sword, and “ was about to leave the apartment in 
search of him on whom I might discharge my just indignation,” 
when Miss Vernon interposed, and explained that there was a 
mystery, of a dangerous‘and fatal nature, surrounding Rashleigh, 
so that she could not—dared not—openly break with or defy him. 
She counselled fiery Frank to oppose prudence to guile. She tells 
him, with a divine blush of modesty and candour, “ Let us 
continue to be friends. You need not fear that friendship with 
us should prove only a specious name for another feeling. 
Besides, the fatal veil was wrapped round me in my cradle.” Their 
intimacy was fast deepening, but it was, necessarily, an intimacy 
without full confidence. Frank could not then know the circum- 
stances by which the troublous life of poor Die was so terribly 
hampered. 

He who reads Rob Roy for the first time knows as little as did 
Frank Osbaldistone of the mysteries which surrounded Die Vernon ; 
and the reader is impressed, as the lover was, by every suspicious 
circumstance that seemed to show that she was secreting a lover 
in the library, or following the fortunes of a husband over waste 
and wold. Frank’s natural jealousy might dim his vision; but 
even a reader can hardly restrain some doubt about one or two 
incidents in her conduct, though her proud indignation under 
unjust suspicion may plead more » strongly with us than they did 
with the sore heart of a tormented lover who actually saw the fair, 
wild girl that we oniy read about; who looked upon her eye to 
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eye, who pressed her hands and held her to his heart. Thus 
Frank saw, to his dismay, the shadows of two persons intercept 
the light of the library windows; and his jealousy could scarcely 
accept the second shadow as that of Father Vaughan. 

When Frank, tormented by suspicion, enters the library when 
he was not expected—and does so with a lover’s desire to see if 
his mistress be alone—he finds Miss Vernon in a flutter of 
unusual emotion; and she shows him the pair of male gloves 
which belong to the right hand. She bit her lip with anger, and 
coloured deeply. 

“You do right to expose me,” she replied, with bitterness; 
“some friends would only have judged from what I said that I 
chose to give no particular explanation of a circumstance which 
calls for none—at least, to a stranger.” 

Rising in indignation at Frank’s suspicions, she goes on to tell 
him that the glove belongs to a friend “whom I honour— 
whom I # 

Poor Frank fills up the pause with “love,” and then ensues a 
real lovers’ quarrel—anger, and a threatened separation, when 
Miss Vernon lays aside her defiant manner, and succeeds in 
soothing the exasperated lover and regaining his submission on 
her own hard terms. 

“To speak truth,” Miss Vernon says, “even though I am so 
complaisant to the decorums of my sex as to blush a little at my 
own plain dealing, we cannot marry, if we would; and we ought 
not, if we could.” 

And she did blush, most angelically, as she uttered this cruel 
declaration. 

They turn from thoughts of love as she gives to the appeased 
Frank the letter which announces Rashleigh’s schemes for the 
ruin of the great house of Osbaldistone and Tresham. Frank 
could not sufficiently admire the firmness, composure and presence 
of mind which Miss Vernon showed in a crisis ; and she helps him 
with a mysterious letter. When he leaves that day Frank clasps 
her to his bosom. “ She sighed as she extricated herself from the 
embrace which she permitted,” and Frank is gone. 

Their next place of meeting is a wild scene, in which the 
hollows of the mountains are filled up by rolling mists, silvered 
by the frosty moonlight. Frank walks along whistling, when, 
one on either side of him, two riders appear from out the 
vapours. One rider whistles in mimicry Frank’s favourite air, 
and, to his surprise, the lover recognises Die Vernon, riding, by 
night, alone with a stately horseman. She gives him a packet, 
and then bids him farewell for ever. 

“Yes, Frank,” she said, “there is a gulf between us. Where 
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we go you must not follow; what we do you must not share in. 
Farewell !—be happy!” 

As she bent from her horse to take leave of him, her face 
touched his—her tear fell upon his cheek. She rode rapidly away 
—with her husband ?—and poor Frank’s hysterical emotion finds 
relief in a flood of sad and bitter tears. 

He next hears from his lost lady by means of a love token; a 
ring which Frank remembers as having been worn by Miss 
Vernon, and which is conveyed to him by the terrible Helen 
MacGregor. 

Then comes a space filled up by the Earl of Mar’s rising in 
1715, and Frank loses sight of Diana, though he hears that she 
is, by a St. Germain’s title, Lady Diana Vernon Beauchamp. 

The whirligig of time brings about Frank’s ownership of 
Osbaldistone Hall. Going down to take possession, he finds the 
old library a place of refuge for two fugitives—Sir Frederick 
Vernon, and his daughter, Diana. They show themselves to the 
new lord, and throw themselves upon his generosity for shelter 
and protection. Nor are they deceived in Frank; indeed the man 
who could win the heart of Die must have been full of fine 
qualities, and Frank does all that even she could have hoped for. 
Die had not trusted in vain to her cousin. 

Squire Inglewood explains to Frank that Sir Frederick is an old 
and dangerous Jacobite conspirator. He had been condemned to 
death for complicity in Fenwick’s plot; had been concerned in the 
Knightsbridge affair in King William’s time; and his capture had 
been specially demanded at the Peace of Ryswick. Of course, Sir 
Frederick had been actively engaged in the 1715 rebellion; and 
was in hiding for his life. 

From the Squire Frank learns that Die is not married ; that 
Father Vaughan was her father, who also was her companion in 
her midnight ride. 

That Sir Frederick (“the devil a man there is whose head would 
have brought more money”) was in hiding, in disguise, at the old 
Hall was a fact known only to Sir Hildebrand, to Miss Vernon, 
and, unfortunately, to the cunning and dangerous Rashleigh— 
“who had got at that secret as he did at every one else, and 
held it like a twisted cord about poor Die’s neck. I have seen 
her one hundred times when she would have spit at him, if it had 
not been for fear for her father, whose life would not have been 
worth five minutes’ purchase if he had been discovered to the 
government. 

For the first time, Frank hears fully the nature of the family 
compact which dooms poor Die to marry a son of Sir Hildebrand 
or to enter a convent. The original cause of this cruel bond was 
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a desire to secure to Sir Frederick the rents of the remnants of 
his large estates. The Jacobite was also a bigoted Roman 
Catholic; and seems to have cared nothing for his daughter’s 
interests or feelings. 

And so all the mysteries which had surrounded poor Die at the 
Hall were fully cleared up; and jealousy itself had to bow before 
her stainless honour and noble faithfulness. A devoted daughter, 
and a zealous Jacobite, she had risked even the love of the man 
she loved in order to shield a father and to serve a cause. 

Frank could render her with a full heart full justice. 

When father and daughter appeal to generous Frank, he finds 
Die much changed—the buoyant vivacity of former days had sunk 
into calm and composed, but dauntless resolution and constancy. 
Sir Frederick says of her: “She has endured trials which might 
have dignified the history of a martyr—she has faced danger and 
death in various shapes—she has undergone toil and privations 
from which men of the strongest frame would have shrunk—she 
has spent the day in darkness and the night in vigil, and has 
never breathed a murmur of weakness or complaint.” 

And yet the bigoted father announces his intention of immur- 
ing such a daughter, against her wishes, in a convent. The only 
remaining son of Sir Hildebrand was the traitor, Rashleigh, and 
for him Miss Vernon expressed the utmost detestation and loath- 
ing. Sir Frederick would have preferred, as a husband, for his 
daughter, Rashleigh, the Catholic, to Frank, the Protestant. 
Rashleigh justifies her hatred and contempt by arresting, in the 
home of his fathers, the hunted father and daughter. As he is 
carrying them off to death—death, at least, for Sir Frederick 
Rob Roy saves them, and Rashleigh meets his deserved fate by 
the sword of the gallant freebooter. 

Sir Frederick and his daughter disappear under the guidance 
of the MacGregor. Die’s last words to her cousin were, “ and 
dear, dear Frank, once more, fare the well!” This time there 
was no “ for ever,” and we may envy Frank for having, even in 
that moment of danger and distress, heard such words from the 
lips of Die Vernon. 

Time speeds on. At length a letter comes from Miss Vernon, 
from her French convent. Her father is not expected to live. 
She has not taken the veil. 

Frank speeds over to France, sees Diana, and, as is needless to 
tell, wins the dear and noble girl for his true-hearted, happy wife. 

“ You know, Will Tresham, how long and happily I lived with 
Diana. You know how I lamented her; but you do not, cannot 
know, how much she deserved her husband’s sorrow.” 

Imagination lingers, with a loving delight, over its own picture 
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of the happy marriage between Frank and this almost peerless 
lady. 

Our concern here being only with that fair, dear lady, we can- 
not stop to consider other characters in this most charming novel. 
We cannot speak of Rob Roy himself; of wily and wicked 
Rashleigh ; of raseally Andrew Fairservice ; of dear old Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie. We must restrict ourselves to understanding, to 
admiring, to enjoying the society and the adventures of matchless 
Die Vernon. 

Scott is a master, and a magician, in the ever-charming art of 
narrative fiction. His stories yield a never-ending delight to 
those minds that are open to the impressions of imagination 
rejoicing in the recreation of old-world life, and thought, and 
manners. What has he not done to train youth to ideas of 
chivalry, of courage, of honour, and to teach it the high value of 
pure and noble love ? 

I hold that Die Vernon is Scott’s best and finest and dearest 
female character. She is a distinct creation, nobly drawn. It 
must be confessed that some of his heroines are almost “ walking 
ladies,” mere collections of feminine attributes without force of 
individualism or strength of drawing, but Die is a complete and 
splendid art creation, and is a joy for ever. She is one of the 
most delightful women in fiction. 

She possesses that attitude of character, that utter nobleness, 
which so rarely wins for their possessors the recognition of the 
world. Such persons are, however, happily, mostly unconscious 
of their own high qualities; and, while they feel the sadness of 
being undervalued and misconstrued, they know an added touch 
of bitterness owing to their inability to comprehend the cause of 
the coldness and misjudgment of contemporaries. Die was mis- 
judged until Frank came to Osbaldistone Hall, and gave to her 
heart the comfort of comprehension and respect. 

Her faculties are always on the strain, owing to her father’s 
danger. She has to be ever watchful against peril; and her 
readiness of resource, her calm courage, are kept always at their 
utmost pitch of tension by the attrition of ever-impending peril, 
and by the necessity of constant action. The girl has been 
ripened by circumstances into a heroine of chivalry, prompt, bold, 
resolute. As gallant asa knight, she retains all the tenderness 
and charm of woman. 

Had her life been surrounded by easier circumstances, her 
character might have shown more of fervent lyrical gladness, a 
deeper touch of poetic dreaminess; but she weuld not have been 
the high-hearted, heroic girl that we admire so much and love so 
dex rly. Apart from her care for a life dearer to her than was her 
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own, she seems shut out by fate from the ordinary lot of woman. 
A marriage with one of the sons of old Sir Hildelbrand, or the con- 
vent, are the hard conditions which limit her hopes of love and 
dreams of happiness. And then, too, young as she is, she is 
enmeshed in the tortuous politics and incessant intrigues of 
underground Jacobite plotters. 

Circumstances and temperament combine to develope that 
haughty self-reliance which shows an impatient contempt of forms 
and ceremonies, and which is reckless of the ordinary restrictions 
that conventionalise female manners. Her consciousness of purity 
and modesty, her instinctive trust in herself, render piquante the 
contrast between her inner worth and her daring demeanour. 
She is thoroughly original ; there is no other woman in romantic 
fiction to whom she can be likened, with whom she can be com- 
pared. There is just a touch of a masculine quality in her courage, 
energy, independence; but this touch is always softened to 
tenderness by exquisite feminine delicacy, worth and charm. 
There is in her no strain of sentimentalism. All is pure, and clear, 
and bright. She has a touch of lofty pride, and a mood of noble 
scorn; but is always full of honour, devotion, warmheartedness. 
She is a princess in the hall, and a born aristocrat of the wild 
Northumbrian moorland. Queenly and naive, her divergent 
qualities enhance the witchery of her womanhood and deepen her 
rare power of fascination. She is irresistible in her changing varities 
of impulse and of mood, in her alterations of daring and of tender- 
ness. She is always aglow with feeling ; ever bright in her magic 
flashes of expression, in her arch and frolic wit. Never once is she 
bitter or splenetic. Her playful mockery and merry banter some- 
times suggest Beatrice; but, as a whole, Diana is herself alone. 
Her bright-eyed beauty is intense in every varying charm. She 
feels in quick transitory vibrations round a steadfast centre ; and 
her very impulses are only emanations from one fixed devotion. 
An ideal of beauty, wit, heroism, we, her servants, wonder, admire, 
and adore. 

In art, as in life, there is vast disproportion between that which 
can be uttered or acted, and that which remains unuttered and 
unacted. Owing to Scott’s fine art—how he must have loved his 
heroine !—this sense of disproportion is small in her ease. Sheis 
fully revealed to us in character, in feeling, in action, and in 
speech. The imagination is virtually satistied with his living 
portrait of her; and, to the noble and the knightly of all after 
time, Scott has presented an ideal girl, worthy of all worship and 
queen of all love, in the lovely and delicious person of his—now 
and evermore, our—DIE VERNON. 

H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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SONG OF THE SEA PINE. 


Sea Pine sighing, singing, 
Say, do you sing, or sigh 

For gladsome gleams remembered 
From days that are long gone by ? 


Sea Pine, singing, sighing, 
Say do you sigh or sing, 

For gladsome gleams of sunshiné 
That coming years may bring ? 


From the depth of thy deepest sighing, 
A strain of a yearning cry 
Steals forth, despair defying,— 

A song in thy saddest sigh. 


As a bird on its fair way winging 
Is followed by shadow along, 

So thy song in its flight, by misgiving,-— 
A sigh in thy gladdest song. 


Like thee, as my chords of being 
Are swept by the winds of time, 
The music has mingled meaning,— 

A sigh, and a song, sublime. 


Has my soul with thee communion, 
Ah, seeming soulless Pine! 

Is there even a spirit within thee 
That answers unto mine? 


Are there notes in the song of either, 
That both may understand, 

Tuned to a like vibration 

By the same Almighty Hand! 

















COUSIN DICK. 


By LILY TINSLEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


THERE was no denying the fact that it was hot, very hot.. If any- 
one cared to dispute this point, certainly Dick Marsden did not, 
as he lay swinging himself to and fro in a hammock suspended 
beneath the shadow of two tall fir trees in the garden of Burton 
Lodge. With his tall, well-built figure stretched out at full length, 
one hand supporting a head of very untidy brown hair and the 
other languidly holding a book, he seemed the embodiment of 
ease and laziness. Around him everything told of the heat of the 
day which was now drawing to a close. The lawn at his feet, 
usually so soft and green, looked brown and dry; while the 
numerous little chasms which intersected it seemed to open like 
thirsty mouths, eager for moisture; the flowers and shrubs that 
covered the beds looked parched and shrivelled up in spite of the 
plentiful watering they had received before the sun rose, and the 
air around was filled with myriads of tiny insects which buzzed 
hither and thither in full enjoyment ofthe glorious sunshine. Save 
the perpetual humming of the insects, no sound was to be heard, 
for the Lodge stood back from the road and the garden stretched 
far beyond it. 

The Lodge was the property of Mr. James Burton, and had been 
purchased by him to form one of those very indispensable retreats 
to which every member of that well-organised body which calls 
itself “ society ” retires, to plume bedraggled feathers and repair 
jaded looks and health—the results of a long and gay season— 
and from which oblivion to return armed and prepared for fresh 
conquests, fresh exertions. Mr. Burton was a fine-looking old 
gentleman, with a fondness for keeping open house and seeing 
people enjoy themselves, which characteristics made him a favourite 
with both young and old. He was tall and broad-shouldered, and 
his face was rendered pleasing by a pair of kind-looking brown 
eyes, and a long silky grey beard. Mrs. Burton, a handsome 
well-preserved lady about fifty years of age, and a daughter com- 
pleted the family circle. 

Beryl] was now in her twentieth year. She was certainly pretty, if 
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it was still a babyish style of prettiness. A little round face was hers, 
and a pair of large brown eyes, which tried to make one believe 
she was the most demure and the most shy of girls. The dimples 
in her chin, however, were sadly at variance with the expression 
of her eyes, and so were the short, loose defiant curls which could 
never be induced to sit straight. She was little—she never would 
be anything else but little—although to be sure, she had a plump 
figure of her own, of which she was rather proud. When quite a 
child she had insisted upon being called “ Berry,” because for some 
unknown reason she had taken a dislike to the name “her god- 
fathers and godmother” had given her, and somehow she always 
retained the baby title. 

Dick Marsden, whom we left reclining in the hammock, was a 
nephew of Mrs. Burton’s. He was tall, with hair of a rather remark- 
able length, grey eyes which could twinkle with fun at times, but 
grow tender and grave at others, and regular features—in fact, a 
young man who was generally considered by the fair portion of his 
friends as “ not bad looking.” 

Half asleep he lay in the hammock, idly rocking himself to and 
fro till the sound of a voice broke the silence, calling from the 
direction of the house “ Dick, Dick, Dick, where are you?” 

Dick started slightly, made a motion as if to rise, but changed 
his mind and lay perfectly still, intent upon his book—yet he 
knew that voice belonged to his cousin Berry—Berry whom he had 
not seen for nearly five years. 

Before those five years the cousins had been so much together 
as to be like brother and sister, and this was the way he 
behaved after so long a separation! It did seem rather too bad, 
especially as she had been looking forward to the meeting with 
pleasure which she hoped was mutual. Do not for a moment 
imagine that she was at all in love with careless, easy-going Dick. 
True he was only seventeen and she but just fifteen when they 
had seen each other last, but although these are somewhere near 
the ages when young people are generally first seriously attacked, 
such an idea as ever being anything more than cousins to each 
other never entered their heads. On this account each was freely 
made the confidant of the other’s plans and aspirations, until 
circumstances occurred, which changed the current of affairs. 

From quite a child Dick’s ambition had been to enter the army, 
but the disastrous failure of his father, followed by that parent’s 
death, came as a sudden and awful blow to his once bright prospects. 
Always an affectionate and dutiful son, it was long ere Dick 
recovered from his grief, and when he did at length turn his atten- 
tion to business, he found that one hundred pounds a year was all 
that remained to him and his mother. Thus Dick was left as the 
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sole supporter of a widowed mother whose delicate health had 
always been the object of solicitous care; and the mother and son 
settled down temporarily in a tiny cottage on the Kentish coast, 
and tried to economise. 

Mr. Burton had offered a home to his sister-in-law, but it had 
been gently yet firmly refused, and Dick was at his wit’s end what 
todo. To him one thing was certain, his mother must live in 
London, and how could she do so unless in the best neighbour- 
hood? For this, money, more money, was wanted. It took some 
consideration, but at length a plan was found and acted upon 
with an energy which surprised even Dick himself. Almost 
before he knew where he was, his mother was comfortably settled 
in a bijou house in Regent’s Park, and he—the lazy, indolent 
Dick— installed as clerk in a wholesale house in the city, receiving 
as a salary an amount which was but one-third of the handsome 
allowance he had formerly possessed. At first he had hard work 
to settle to his duties, but gradualiy as his mother recovered from 
the shock she had felt so deeply, her health improved, and Dick 
found himself rejoicing on seeing her once more herself again, 
and ceasing to bemoan their straitened circumstances. 

There was no romance about Dick, yet he had more than once 
thought that he would like to see his cousin, and wondered if she 
ever wished to see him. During the three years she had spent in 
travel, neither had considered it worth while to write. True, Berry 
the had more than once determined to do so, but always putting off 
day until the time came when, full of sorrow for her uncle’s death 
and “ poor old Dick’s” trouble, she had sent him such a letter as 
might have showed him that she had not forgotten how to 
sympathise with all the warmth of her little heart. She did not 
expect any answer, nor did she get one, but she was glad she had 
written, very glad. Then, too, during the two years of the 
Marsden’s settlement in London, Berry had spent part of the 
time in Paris, and on her return, her days were always so 
occupied with pleasure and Dick’s with work,’ that although she 
had paid more than one visit to his mother, the two had 
never met. 

At length Mrs. Marsden accepted an oft-repeated invitation to 
spend a few weeks at the Lodge. 

During the journey that morning, when his mother was com- 
fortably settled in her corner of the railway carriage, Dick, 
declaring it too much trouble to read, had shut his eyes and 
composed himself for forty winks. This attempt, however, proved 
a failure, owing partly to the noise and heat, and partly, it must 
be confessed, because his mind was occupied in recalling Berry as 
he had last seen her. 
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“Wonder if she is pretty? Suppose so.” (Dick sometimes 
fell into the habit of chopping up his thoughts in a rather 
strange fashion, which made his conversation rather difficult 
to understand. When inclined to be extra lazy, the total abolition 
of personal pronouns rendered his meaning doubly obscure.) 
*“ The boys at the College used to rave about her, so suppose she 
is. Hope she will not expect me to be brimful of compliments 
and all that kind of thing. Wonder if she wears a pig-tail still?” 
(Fancy a young lady making her début in a pig-tail. Oh, Dick! 
Dick!) ‘Used to make me carry her over the brook. Wonder 
if she would want me to do it now?” (Here a new and startling 
idea occurred to him, which was rather inconsistent with his 
former reflections, and actually roused him to open his eyes and 
sit upright.) ‘By Jove, though, she must be nearly twenty by 
this time—lI am forgetting that—then as a natural consequence 
she has developed a propensity for flirting—twenty years of 
age — pretty —and, what’s more, my cousin— this is serious. 
Hope she won’t get trying her hand on me, just for practice, not” 
(excusing himself) “that I am such an elegible parti—no, my 
prospects as they say are anything but likely to inspire the 
tender passion—and, as to looks ?—well, I suppose I should pass in 
a crowd.” 

And this young man, who was generally considered to have a 
very low opinion of himself, actually indulged in a prolonged 
stare at his reflection in the carriage window, which, as the train 
was just entering the tunnel, he was able to do without exertion. 
The result was, when they once more dashed out into the glaring 
sunlight, Dick had arrived at two conclusions. Firstly, that his 
moustache was certainly an improvement which was sure to 
make an impression on his consin—Dick only meant figura- 
tively, of course. Secondly, that in spite of all the advantages 
in her favour, he was determined to let the said cousin see that 
he was not merely a plaything imported to amuse her during the 
absence of her rightful “ prey.” 

In spite of these very sage resolutions, Dick’s arrival at a 
third conclusion, namely, the end of his journey, found him 
stroking down the aforesaid moustache, and looking forward eagerly 
to his approaching meeting with his pretty cousin. 

When the Marsdens reached the Lodge, they found the whole 
of the family gone over to Barrington, the non-arrival of a 
letter leading them not to expect the travellers till the follow- 
ing day. 

‘After partaking of dinner Dick left his mother asleep in the 
dining4room, and sauntered down the garden book in hand. Loung- 
ing in the hammock, he did not notice how the time passed, till 
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that voice calling “ Dick” told him of the family’s return. Deter- 
mined in his own mind to give his cousin a specimen of the 
treatment she must expect, he made no attempt to go and meet 
her. 

If Dick had made up his mind concerning his manner, certainly 
Berry had not made uphers. She knewthat five years would have 
changed him in many respects, but had he not always taken pains 
to impress upon her that “the uglier a girl was the more he liked 
her?” which statement he certainly supported in one way, always 
being on very had terms with his playfellows owing to her supreme 
contempt for his abominable laziness, so that she set no store upon 
his being at all complimentary as regards any change in her per- 
sonal appearance. Now, however, when he was down the garden, 
instead of being ready to greet her, she saw that he wished to 
continue the old relations, so determined to fall in with his 
views. 

But to return to the fir trees. 

Dick took no notice of the call, still paid the same rigid attention 
to the page held upside down before him, hearing nothing, seeing 
nothing, till the book was taken sharply from his hand, : and the 
voice said, in just the same tone as when it used to break in upon 
his afternoon nap in days of old, 

“Now do not pretend you did not hear me calling, for I know 
better—unless you have become stone deaf since I saw you last. 
Have you?” 

Rather taken aback by this greeting, all the more surprising on 
account of the dainty, fashionably -dressed young lady by whom it 
was uttered, Dick nearly forgot his part, but managed to say in a 
a tone, 

“Oh, I say, Berry,:do give it (meaning the book) back. I was so 
interested ; just in the middle of a proposal —” 

" — hat do I care about your proposals ?” 

3y Jove, refused already!” groaned Dick, closing his eyes ard 
adie back with an air of despondency comical to behold. 

“T mean,” went on Berry, wrathfully, taking no notice of the 
interruption, “that you are much more ill-mannered than I thought 
you were—which is saying a great deal—to let me make myself 
hoarse with calling you, and yet never to answer.” 

*Youcall! ’Pon honourdidn’thear you. Thought I heard the 
rooks, though, but was too interested in my book to take any 
notice. Give it tome back, do,” holding out his hand, which was, 
however, sent flying into the air, and the coveted treasure was 
safely bestowed in Berry’s pocket. 

*T shall do nothing ofthe kind, so do not expect it; here have I 
been hunting for you all over the place, calling and shouting——” 
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“Very unladylike proceeding,” put in Dick, not stirring from 
his comfortable position. 

* And you never so much as move a finger to come and meet 
me.” 

“ Shouldn’t have to stir my fingers, but my feet, dear, if I had 
run to receive your welcome, so the sting of your reproach is lost 
upon me.” 

Berry thought best to treat this poor attempt at wit with the 
scorn it deserved, and began jerking her gloves unbuttoned with 
an aggrieved air, which really might have had great effect on any- 
one but her sleepy cousin ; not that Berry was a coquette—at least 
not more than girls of her age usually are-—but in spite of her 
resolutions it was rather trying to be treated in such an uncere- 
monious manner. 

Dick, too, in his desire to tease, by appearing so indifferent to 
his cousin’s presence, had to stifle a growing curiosity to take a 
general survey of her as she stood beside him. The one glance he 
had taken made him wish to see more, and yet he liked so much 
to hear that scornful little voice, that he lay back and shut his 
eyes, imagining himself a schoolboy again, nay, almost wishing he 
was one—even though he would then have been minus the telling 
moustache—that he might retaliate in some way upon his 
tormentor. 

“Cannot you even rouse yourself to say ‘ How-do-you-do?’” 
was the next question. At the same time the hammock received 
a violent jerk which caused it to bound to and fro but took no 
effect upon its occupant save to cause him to raise his eyebrows 
slightly, and say, in a very sleepy voice, 

“How do, cousin? Goon rocking, will you? I like it.” 

“ Brute!” said Berry, with as much indignation as it was possi- 
ble for her toassume. “TI was sent to tell you to come in to tea, 
but since you have behaved so disgracefully, you may come in by 
yourself, and I shall tell Auntie the reason why.” 

Thinking this would rouse him she turned away, but he only 
nodded drowsily and said in a muffled voice, 

“ Thanks, so sleepy,” closing his eyes once more, and heaving a 
deep sigh. 

Thoroughly out of patience as she was, or pretended to be, Berry 
could not help smiling ; then, with something of her old spirit, and 
regardless of any thoughts of being pronounced unladylike, she 
sent the objectionable novel flying at the owner’s head. If, how- 
ever, she expected to have her revenge in this manner, she was 
disappointed, for, in spite of the apparently closed eyes, the book 
was caught in Dick’s right hand with another cool, 

“Thanks, so much obliged!” 
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This was adding insult to injury with a vengeance. With all 
the dignity it is possible to embody in four feet nine inches, Berry 
swept (romantic term) down the path, not being able, however, to 
resist one glance behind as she turned the curve, but it was only 
to see Dick still in the same position, apparently absorbed in his 
book, only apparently, however, for né sooner was she out of sight 
than the novel was flung straight into a bed of choice mignonette, 
as Dick, with a quiet smile on his face, jumped from his hammock 
and started for the house by a route of his own making, namely, 
by scaling the wall, running along the side road, and entering the 
house by the front door. 

Thus it happened that when Berry stepped through the open 
French window into the drawing-room, she found her mother, 
father and aunt already seated at the tea-table, while her cousin, 
without a trace about him of hurry, was helping his mother to 
the wing of a chicken, and attending to her with a care which 
was a pleasant contrast to his manner but a few minutes before. 

“ Here you are at last,” said Mrs. Burton, as Berry entered the 
room. ‘ Where have you been, child ?” 

“We've been waiting for you ever so long,” put in Dick, 
endeavouring to take a survey of his cousin, without appearing to 
do so, but she, without taking the slightest notice of his presence, 
took her place behind the urn, which formed an effectual barrier 
between them, and began pouring out the tea in quite any uncon- 
cerned manner. 

During the meal the conversation turned on many sub- 
jects, but the cousins scarcely addressed each other. If by 
chance Berry did speak to Dick, his answers were always given 
in the same short, don’t-care way, which, however, appeared to 
take no effect on his questioner. She was as bright and full of 
laughter as ever, and kept the table merry with her flow of good- 
natured criticisms of Barrington and its visitors. 

“You are our first arrivals,” said Mrs. Burton, passing up 
her cup. “We have just said ‘good-bye’ to one ‘batch’ of 
friends as Berry calls them, and to-morrow we expect to have 
the house full again. I have put you in your old rooms, 
Lizzie, and given Mason special charge over you to see that your 
maid has everything you may want. Tam glad you came to-night. 
Now we shall have a chat together, but not for long. I see the 
journey has been rather too much for you. We will all retire 
early, as we have been very busy this week—have we not, Berry ? 
A quiet evening will be quite a change. I am sure I wonder the 
child is not worn out. What with the rowing, yachting, picnics, 
exploring parties and impromptu dances, one might as well have 
remained in town.” 
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“‘ At any rate Berry looks none the worse for all her gaiety,” re- 
plied Mrs. Marsden, with a loving glance at the pretty face 
smiling at her from behind the urn. ‘ What is your recipe for 
such roses ?” 

“Plenty of exercise and a light heart, I think,” was the 
answer. ; 

“Fancy a girl saying such a thing after two seasons. Do you 
mean to tell me, Berry, that there is not some little episode (I 
believe that is the right word to use), which you are treasuring 
up in your mind, some little affaire du ceur, eh ?” 

“ No, indeed there is not,” replied Berry, frankly. ‘ I certainly 
have had several flirtations, but that is all they ever were. A 
girl must flirt to a certain extent, you know, or she loses all the 
fun.” 

“Who is the present victim to your fascinations ?” asked her 
father, laughing, while Mrs. Burton shook her head reprovingly, 
and Dick opened his mouth to speak, but shut it again, evidently 
changing his mind. 

Berry registered a vow, to make him joinin the conversation, 
and also to pay him out for his impoliteness. 

“Oh!Iam off duty now, you know, but a certain Mr. Probart 
is causing mamma some anxiety. He is only twenty-one, has 
heaps of money, and spends his time in the maddest freaks you 
could possibly imagine. I am quite longing for his arrival to- 
morrow, for then we are sure to be kept alive, that is, if he does 
not blow himself and us up, in a sort of second gunpowder plot, 
in his efforts to celebrate our meeting. I hope he will be here 

early, so that we can all go to Barrington together. Jessie 
Morris is dying to be introduced since I told her about that affair 
at Greenwood, where he nearly drowned himself trying to get me 
those water-lilies. I have the lilies now, and every time he comes 
he brings me some fresh ones to remind meof the sacrifice he was 
so willing to make for my sake.” 

Berry rattled on in this fashion during the rest of the meal, 
recounting her experiences much to the amusement of all save 
Dick, who sat silently studying by turns everything in the room 
but the little face which every now and then peeped slyly at him 
from behind the barrier. Yet, although he was not looking, he 

saw that it was just the same face as he had remembered, only 
prettier, much prettier, and he wondered greatly if all the 
gaiety of two London seasons had left any of the old spirit in his 
cousin. Something in her manner made him afraid not. Dick 
had altered so much inté a grave, steady fellow lately, that 
he did not know whether he liked to hear her rattle on in 
the way she was doing. It was very funny to listen to her, 
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but it struck him as being rather “ fast,” and he hated to have 
to apply such a term to his once playfellow. Stupid fellow! he 
did not see that the girl was piqued at his behaviour, and took 
this way of revenging it, hoping to rouse him to some protest. 
But she was disappointed. Dick continued almost entirely silent 
until they rose from the table, and then joining Mr. Burton with a 
cigar, departed to pay a visit to the stables, while the three 
ladies ensconced themselves on the verandah with their work. 

It was nearly dark before uncle and nephew returned to the 
house. Mr. Burton and her sister were in the house—Berry, they 
said, had gone to meet them. 

“Dick, just go and find her, will you ?” said his aunt. “ I expect 
she is in the garden somewhere.” 

Hardening his heart against any attempt to make him a 
recipient of her wiles, Dick went in search of his cousin. He had 
not to go far. Berry met him as he crossed the lawn. Without 
knowing it he made a mental picture of her—the moonlight 
falling on her white dress and the soft pink shawl thrown loosely 
over her shoulders, noted the absence of the well-remembered and 
well-pulled pig-tail, and looked with approving eyes on the little 
brown curls which suited the round dimpled face so much better. 
She had noticed at tea how unconcerned and apparently unheeding 
he had appeared, and determined this once more to try and make 
him exert himself. With this plan she again dashed off into some 
anecdote of her Paris life, looking up now and then into his face 
to note the effect, but he still preserving the same indifferent, 
calm demeanour, and when they entered the house Berry was 
very nearly put out at having elected as answers nothing more 
satisfactory than “Yes.” “No.” Do you think so.” 

This was the cousin she had once been so fond of, looked 
up to in spite of his laziness! This was the cousin who was 
to have been almost an elder brother to her. Berry was disap- 
pointed, and went to bed determined to treat him as he did her, 
with indifference, setting him down in her own mind as either 
very dull or very indolent. 

And Dick, unaware of anything amiss in his manner, except as 
regards his greeting, and looking forward to a month of thorough 
rest and enjoyment after the bustle of business, made up his mind 
to be as indolent as possible, if only for the pleasure. of seeing 
Berry’s scorn, and have her endeavour to rouse him to anything 
like exertion. How he carried out this pretty little plan further 
pages will show. 
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CuapTer II. 


THE next morning, entering the breakfast-room, Dick found his 
aunt and uncle already there. 

“ Only just down, eh?” said Mr. Burton when the usual greet- 
ings were over. “I wonder such a lovely morning did not tempt 
you to take a stroll. I always do before breakfast ; I think it does 
one more good than when the sun is so hot. But I suppose your 
London habits are too strong yet; or are you,as Berry always 
declares, too lazy ?” 

“Berry seems determined to give me the worst character 
possible, I think,” replied Dick laughing, “and always looks at 
me through the medium of my boyish days, which is rather unfair, 
as it givesme nochance toimprove myself inher opinion. Iown I 
used to be as she gently puts it “abominably lazy,” but she will 
not wait to find if I am at all altered. She takes it too much for 
granted, I am thinking. By-the-by, where is the young lady? 
Not down yet. I hope that I may have the pleasure of lecturing 
her when she does make her appearance.” 

“Who is that slandering me behind my back, pray? Here I 
ain, so say what you have to say before my face,” said a gay, 
laughing voice from the porch outside, and as if to dare him to 
say anything at all, Berry herself appeared at the open French 
window, her little figure in its light cotton morning dress set in 
a frame-work of roses. 

“Good morning, fair cousin,” said Dick with a low bow. 

“Tt well becomes you to be humble after the remarks I over- 
heard. Might I be allowed to ask what you hope I had not done 
that you might have the pleasure of lecturing me ?” 

“IT was merely supposing you might be late for breakfast, 
but——” 

“What a good idea, only just down yourself and proposing to 
call me to order! No, no, sir! you must wait a little longer 
before you assume the post of monitor. Fancy Lazy Dick 
lecturing me when I[ have been out of the house this two hours, 
so you see I am the early bird after all.” 

© Oh, I say, Berry, don’t say that. Think to what alow position 
it reduces me!” interrupted a second, a stranger’s voice, and 2 
handsome laughing face with a drooping brown moustache ap- 
peared beside the girl’s rosy one. 

“Poor fellow! I was forgetting you. Come in and we will 
have something to eat as soon as ever you have said how do you 
do, and given an explanation of your rather unceremonious 
arrival.” 
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Berry stepped into the room as she spoke, and the first thing 
which caught Dick’s eye was a large bunch of waterlilies fastened 
at her throat. 

The young fellow followed and was warmly greeted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Burton. 

“Why, my dear Probart, whatever train did you come by? 
There is no midnight express, is there? ” 

“No, the railway company do not so far oblige us. I received 
orders to be here as early as possible so thought I might as well 
come to breakfast.” 

“Quite right, my boy—very glad to see you,” said Mr. Burton, 
with a pleasant smile. ‘ But that does not explain how you got 
here so soon.” 

“True. Well, I arrived at R last night, stayed with an 
aunt for the night and walked over here this morning, instead of 
waiting for the train which would have delayed me till nearly 
eleven.” 

“You certainly did not waste much time with your relation, 
Guy. How did the old lady take your leaving so soon ?” 

“On the whole I think she was rather glad than otherwise, as I 
told her my fondness for chemical experiments was as great as 
ever. I nearly blew up the house once when I was staying with 
her you know, so no wonder the poor dear soul looked on me 
with an anxious eye. What a lovely morning, isn’t it? I quite 
enjoyed my tramp across the hills.” 

“T only regret one thing,” said Berry as she ran her fingers 
through her hair and made it stand up round her head. 

“Wy hat is that ?” 

“That you did not telegraph to let us know you were coming, 
and 

“Then you would have come to meet me ?” 

“No, indeed. Only I would have ordered something more sub- 
stantial for breakfast—as it is you must be content with what is 
on the table. You see I have not forgotten your enormous 
appetite. Before you commence, however, let me introduce you 
to my cousin, commonly known as Lazy Dick, because he has as 

little energy as a child of two, and gives me a deal of trouble to 
make him do anything but sleep and eat. However, we hope he 
will improve in time. Dick let me present to youa man. Yes, 
do not look so astounded, this creature is a man, and what is more, 
he’s walked twelve miles this morning, and thinks nothing of it, 
while you have not even stirred out of the house.” 

“Perhaps he would have done so if you had expressed a wish 
for his company,” said Mr. Probart as the two young fellows ex- 


changed bows. 
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“ What next I should like to know! Fancy me asking him to 
go fora walk! Just asif I did not say before him last night, 
that I was going to be up by seven, and yet he appears at exactly 
half-past nine.” 

“Anyhow you had a companion, Berry, so you ought not to 
grumble.” 

“T only saw Guy coming up the road as I came by the gate, so 
I have had his company along the verandah, and that’s all. And 
now, do not you see I am in want of achair. No, Mr. Probart, 
not you, let Dick fetch me one. He must begin to make himself 
useful at once ; I will have no drone in my service.” 

In this strain she talked during the whole of the meal rallying 
Dick on his indolence, now more than half assumed, and exchang- 
ing sally upon sally with the new arrival. 

“‘ Well,” asked Mrs. Burton as they all rose from the table, 
“What do you young people propose doing with yourselves 
to-day ?” 

“I thought we weuld drive over to Barrington. I promised 
to call on Jessie Morris this morning. She is going for a sail 
in the Fishers’ yacht and wants me to go with her.” 

“ What do you intend doing with us meanwhile?” asked Dick, 
laughing to see how entirely she took matters into her own hands. 

“Tf there is not room for you in the yacht, I can introduce you 
to plenty of very nice girls, and you will be perfectly safe for the 
rest of the morning. Young men of your attractions are rather 
searce articles at present, so I shall be satisfied that you will be 
well looked after.” 

“So, so, my pretty cousin, I see you wish me to sing that song 
to the tune of ‘ Two is company, three is none.’ Thanks for the 
hint, I will profit by it.” 

Such was the tenor of Dick’s thoughts, as he ran his eye over the 
Times. Presently laying the paper down, he said— 

“JT am sorry to upset your nice little arrangement, and am in 
despair when I think of the maidens I shall disappoint, but as 
mother does not seem over bright to-day and has some business 
letters to answer, I think I will stay at home. I am always her 
secretary, you know, and I find the post has brought a letter from 
Knoll the solicitor, which means more money troubles, so I hope 
you will excuse me to-day.” 

“Willingly, my dear cousin, that is I mean of course you 
will please yourself,” replied Berry, with a quick glance at him to 
see if there was any motive in his refusal. ‘ Let me see, mother, 
who are we to expect to-day ?” 

“The Ashers and Fishers to dinner, and Mr. and Mrs. Thorley 
this evening, dear. We shall be quite a large party again.” 
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“Fourteen in all. And now, Guy, I shall be ready in ten 
minutes, in which time I expect you to have ordered the pony- 
carriage. Mind you are not a moment later, for I hate to be kept 
waiting,” said Berry, as she left the room. ‘I must run up and 
see Auntie before 1 go, but I shall not be long, so make haste.” 
And she ran upstairs two steps at a time. 

“ Berry knows how to give her orders,” remarked Dick, with a 
laugh, to Mr. Probart. 

“That she does, and, what is more to the point, always insists 
upon them being obeyed, which behoves me to hurry myself, or she 
will make me suffer for it.” 

So saying he disappeared, and in exactly ten minutes after, the 
sound of the ponies’ hoofs was heard upon the gravel. At the 
same time Berry ascended the steps ready for her drive. 

Dick was on the verandah having a cigar before he went to his 
mother’s room, and noticed that the bunch of waterlilies were still 
fastened in her dress. 

** Are you sure Auntie can spare you ?” she asked, as she took her 
seat, and Mr. Probart jumping in after her gathered up the reins 
ready to start. 

“ Thanks, I am afraid not. A pleasant drive to you.” 

The groom let the ponies go and asif eager for a canter they set 
off at a good pace down the avenue. 

Dick watched them till they were out of sight. Then, his cigar 
finished, he went indoors and spent a quiet morning writing for 
his mother, merely remarking that his cousin had gone for a drive, 
making no mention of his refusal to join her. 

Mrs. Marsden had felt so fatigued after her journey, that she 
had breakfasted in her own room, but when the letters were finished, 
she found herself capable of going downstairs. Having seen her 
established with Mrs. Burton in the drawing-room, Dick was at 
liberty to join his uncle, and the two talked and smoked in the 
garden till the luncheon bell rang. 

Almost before the last echo had died away the pony-carriage 
drove up at the door. 

“Punctual to the minute,” said Berry, with a saucy smile at 
her cousin as he gave her his hand to alight. 

“I did wish you had been with us Dick ; we had such a splendid 
sail—eighteen of us. It was lovely.” 

“What have you done with yourself all the morning?” she 
asked, w:en they were seated at lunch. “Been having a quiet 
snooze und 'r the trees like you did yesterday ?” 

“No, in’.eed, he has not,” said Mrs. Marsden, with a smile at 
Berry’s pevsistency in abusing her cousin. “He has been with 
me all the 1.. ~*~ ; we have been very busy over my letters.” 
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“ Good boy,” replied Berry, with an approving smile; “I shall 
have to reward you for this.” 

Dick laughed. “ Have I really done something to deserve your 
commendation at last ? Pray do not praise me too much or I shall 
be overcome.” 

“What is the programme for this afternoon?” asked Mr. 
Burton. “Our company does not arrive till half-past four, so we 
are at liberty till then.” 

“ Lizzie and I want you to take us for a drive, James, as we 
have not been out this morning, and I have no doubt the young 
people can enjoy themselves without us.” 

As soon as they had dutifully seen their elders off in the landau, 
che “ young people ” began discussing what they should do. 

“JT am going to work under the trees,” said Berry, decidedly ; 
** you can each do as you like.” 

Apparently what the two young fellows “liked” was to be in 
her company, for no sooner was she comfortably seated in her 
lounging chair under the fir trees than they both made a move- 
ment as if to join her. 

Now Dick had not seen his cousin with Mr. Probart even that 
little time without coming to the conclusion that either he, she, 
or both of them were in the full swing of a desperate flirtation. The 
cool way in which she gave the orders and the other obeyed left 
no room for doubt. Under these circumstances, Dick determined 
that he at least would not spoil sport, so declared his intention of 
taking a walk as he had spent the morning indoors. He was a 
little disappointed when Berry made no objection to his plan; he 
had hoped she would ask him to stay, but she did not, and as he 
turned out of the gate, a backward glance showed him Mr. Pro- 
bart’s tall figure stretched at full length at the feet of Berry, whose 
little brown head was bent down towards her companion’s dark 
one, in an attitude of devout attention to the Tennyson he was 
reading aloud to her. 

There came a time when the remembrance of what he then saw 
made Dick frown and bite his lip, but now he only smiled to him- 
self and left them out of his thoughts altogether as he set off for 
his walk. With a quick, easy step he trod down the avenue across 
the fields and along the lanes he had so often walked before, in 
the happy days when he knew nothing of the worry of business 
and money matters. 

It’ was a lovely afternoon, a trifle hot, but Dick did not mind 
that and thoroughly enjoyed his walk. When he re-entered the 
lodge garden he found the “ couple,” as he styled them in his own 

mind, engaged in unravelling a skein of crewel silk which re- 
quired a great deal of undoing. 
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About half-an-hour afterwards the driving party returned, and 
a little before the dinner was announced, the expected guests 
arrived. They consisted of the three Miss Ashers, girls near 
the same age as Berry, and quite as fond of flirting, if not quite 
so pretty and bewitching. 

This latter fact Dick discovered to his cost before the evening 
was over. He had been appointed to take the youngest of the 
three—Miss Nelly—into dinner, and he could scarce help smiling 
to see the cool way in which she appropriated him as soon as he 
appeared in the drawing-room. Besides these three flirting 
maidens the party received an addition in the shape of Mr. Fisher, 
a widower, and his two sons. Mrs..Burton received a telegram, 
postponing the arrival of the two other guests till next day. 

Under the tender care of Miss Nelly Asher, Dick passed a re- 
markably lively evening, and, when he retired to rest, spent some 
time trying to determine whether he had received or given the 
gentle pressure of the hand which had certainly passed between 
himself and pretty Miss Nelly when they had parted at the foot 
of the oaken staircase. “If the young lady thinks she is going 
to chain-me to her side with those Reckitt’s-blue eyes of hers she 
will find herself mistaken,” was his rather uncomplimentary re- 
flection. “I came down here to have a good rest from work, and 
hang it! if one becomes pet slave to a petticoat, one might as 
well give up all hopes of liberty‘at once. I suppose I am ‘ abom- 
inably lazy,’ but I can’t stand being turned into a ‘lady’s com- 
panion’ to carry anything, even the lady herself, at pleasure.” 

So during the whole of the time that Miss Nelly Asher stayed 
at the Lodge, Dick skilfully avoided her schemes and plans to 
make him her devoted admirer and follower, till at length the 
“ Reckitt’s-blue eyes ” sought solace in captivating poor fat old 
Mr. Fisher, who willingly became a slave to their confiding glances. 
Thus Dick was, as it were, the odd man, and rather seemed to like the 
position. He never intruded his presence on any one, yet somehow 
knew exactly how each flirtation was prospering, and more than 
once became peacemaker, afraid that the aggrieved lady would come 
to him for consolation. Generally the couples would pair off in 
the following manner: Miss Nelly and her grey-headed admirer ; 
the young Fishers, two dreadfully heavy swells, with an elder Miss 
Asher a-piece, and Berry and Mr. Probart. The days were spent 
much as each person chose. Generally they all drove over to 
Barrington, where yachting, rowing, the pier, concerts, and the 
Assembly Rooms, besides numerous friends, always formed a good 
ground for amusement. 

Dick’s name, Lazy Dick, stuck to him, and he made no effort 
to gain any other. During the first week of his stay, his inter- 
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course with Berry was very slight, owing to the constant attend- 
ance of Mr. Probart, and he came to the conclusion that she was 
a remarkably pretty, fascinating girl, more than once thinking 
that she was certainly very much altered from the school girl she 
had been when he went away. There was an air of self-possession 
in her manner, which was not there before, and she had certainly 
made the most of her two seasons, in so much as she was perfectly 
skilled in the art of flirting, and practised it with an ardour which 
amused Dick immensely. 

Yes, Dick at first treated Berry as she treated him, with indiffer- 
ence, making no remark upon their former relations, except to 
refer now and then to his laziness; then he would watch the way 
she coquetted with young Probart, wondering where on earth she 
had learnt to be so bewitching, then gradually the feeling of 
amusement gave way to one of uncertainty as to whether her 
manner was not a little too open with her admirer. E’re long, 
however, the conclusion was arrived at that she was not a bit 
worse than other girls, and certainly had a very winning way 
of commanding attention which became her very well. Having 
settled this point in his own mind, almost without being aware 
that he had discussed it, Dick tried to return to his old way of 
watching her for amusement, but it would not do at all. A new 
question arose: ‘ Were ‘they’— (meaning his cousin and Mr. 
Probart )—only flirting, or was it to end in something serious ?” 

For many days Dick, without knowing why he should discuss 
the matter at all, thought a good deal on the matter, and at length 
persuaded himself that “nothing serious” was meant. Berry 
merely intended to enjoy herself, and Mr. Probart was a necessary 
part of the pleasure. One would think that Dick’s mind would 
now be at rest, but low and behold! this one objection rolled 
away, it let in a flood of doubts and misgivings which surprised 
and startled him (Dick) into giving himself both mentally and 
physically a good shake. 

Berry could waste her time with this fellow, letting him be con- 
tinually at her side, carrying her parasol and book for her, go 
botanising with her; be her partner at the dances, and her com- 
panion in all the walks, drives, picnics, and exploring parties, 
and yet during the time which was already gone of his holiday, 
she had never once given him an opportunity of being anything 
but a mere stranger; treating him as such, and giving him to 
understand that the little school girl, who used to play pranks on 
him, and teaze his life out, had quite g grown out of all such inno- 
cent pastime, and had no ‘wish to return to them. Was it not 
rather too bad, especially when he thought of that warmly 
written little letter, which told him how truly deep had been the 
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pity of a little girl who signed herself, “ Your very loving cousin 
and playfellow, Berry ?” 

Strange, that although the little note had been consigned to 
the flames with several others (Dick scorned to keep old letters, 
it was such an absurd practice), the words at the close were as 
fresh in his memory as when he had just read them. Nay, he 
even found himself wishing he had not been quite so hasty in 
destroying this tiny piece of evidence. Evidence of what? Ah, 
therein lay the secret of Dick’s confusion of mind! He had 
suddenly discovered that he was very disappointed in Berry, 
disappointed to find what a pretty little cousin she was — dis- 
appointed to find how charming she was—how graceful, how 
bright and sunny, making the w ‘hole place seem to feel the in- 
fluence of her presence. Was he disappointed to find a lovely 
winning girl instead of a little child, who liked nothing better 
than to ramble over the fields and woods, dragging him (Dick) 
whither she went, whether he would or no? Ah, there lay the 
disappointment ! He had come back and found all this out by 
degrees, and with the knowledge of her sweetness came the dis- 
agreeable fact that it was no longer Cousin Dick who was her 
chosen companion ; he was left out in the cold, while handsome 
Guy Probart filled his post, and, what was more to the point, filled 
it to every advantage. Yes, Dick decided all at once that he had 
been a fool not to have made the most of his relationship to 
pretty, bright Berry, instead of treating her with cool indifference. 
Nay, he almost began accusing himself of snubbing her, and 
there is no certainty but what he might have ended in pronounc- 
ing sentence upon his treatment as that of a perfect savage had 
not a summons to tea broken in upon his reflections. He had 
been lying in his favourite attitude in the hammock under the fir 
trees all the afternoon, having declined to join the party which 
had ridden over to the woods, and, feeling equally indisposed to 
explore the mysteries of the Barrington caves, had been left in 
solitary possession of the Lodge. Now, however, the party from 
the caves made their appearance, and Dick was called to join 
them. Nelly Asher, the messenger, having quarrelled violently 
with Papa Fisher, hoping, by withholding her forgiveness until he 
was sufficiently humbled, to induce him (well, to put it in a milder 
form than the lady herself usually did) to come to the point. 
Meanwhile a mild flirtation with Lazy Dick would answer the 
purpose of a little reminder of what would be the case if the 
older admirer put off that coming any length of time. But during 
the walk from the fir trees to the house, which walk, lengthened 
as much as possible, because the portly form of her desponding 
swain was visible among the roses over the porch, Miss Nelly 
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found her companion rather silent, and was in despair of arousing 
the flame of jealousy in the bosom of the watcher among the 
roses. The fact was, Dick had some difficulty in breaking up his 
train of thought, and paid but scant attention to the glowing 
description of the drive, that he received from the lisping damsel 
at his side. 

Before, however, they reached the house he had come to one 
determination, namely that he would pay special attention to his 
cousin’s manner during the rest of the day, hoping by so doing to 
discover on whose side the fault lay, that they got on so little 
with each other. He had a strong impression that he was the 
offender and determined to bring about a reform as soon as 
possible—meanwhile, both Berry and Mr. Probart, would undergo a 
strict examination. 

Here Dick thought it time to turn his attention to poor piqued 
Miss Nelly and rendered himself so agreeable that that young 
lady was in ecstacies with the success of her scheme. 

ntering the dining-rcom, they found that the exploring com- 
pany had not returned. 

“ T do not think we had better wait for them any longer,” said 
Mrs. Burton. “ If Berry is not punctual she is very late indeed. 
Just run, Dick, and see if the "y are in sight, will you? If they are 
not we will begin tea.” 

Dick started on his errand, and seeing no signs of the party 
from the verandah, strolled a little way down the avenue, that he 
might get a better view of the road. To tell the truth, he had 
suddenly grown very uneasy least an accident should have hap- 
pened to any of the party, more especially to his little cousin. His 
fears, however, were set at rest; as he reached the end of the 
avenue the five riders rode up at a sharp canter; they were evi- 
dently in high spirits and called loudly to him to open the gate. 
This done, they dashed through, and up the avenue at full speed, 
Berry leading. 

She made a very pretty picture, as she smiled, and waved her 
whip to her cousin as he stood leaning against the fence to watch 
them pass—her little figure showing to its best advantage in the 
neat blue habit, her hair blown from her face by the rate she was 
riding, and her face flushed with heat and excitement ; and, but 
a few paces behind her, rode Mr. Probart who appeared to be enjoy- 
ing the fun as much as she did. Dick only waited to shut the 
gate, and then followed the party at the top of his speed. As he 
rounded the curve he was just in time to see the gallant Guy help 
Berry dismount, evidently by his manner congratulating her upon 
her horsemanship. They ascended the steps together, and Dick 


slowly followed. 
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Mrs. Burton had not waited tea, and when her nephew entered, 
Mr. Probart and the other gentlemen were already at the table. 

“You are a good one to send on an errand,” remarked his uncle. 
“Wherever have you been, Dick ?” 

Dick explained, and then, as he seated himself in the chair left 
vacant for him by Miss Nelly (Mr. Fisher, still unrepentant, being 
banished to the other side of the table), listened to the glowing 
description, given by Mr. Probart, of the day's enjoyment. He was 

-in the midst of a eulogy on Berry’s riding when that lady appeared 
at the door. 

*‘ J have not been long, have I?” 

She had changed her habit for a dress of soft cream lace, and 
had even had time to don her usual number of bracelets, while in 
her hair and at her throat were fastened some rich crimson roses, 
their deep colour making the rather warm flush in her cheeks 
pale to a delicate pink. 

“ What, dressed already!” said her father. ‘ Why, not five 
minutes ago, you were racing along in a very harum scarum 
fashion, and here you are now fit for——” 

* Nothing, I’m afraid,” put in Berry, with a laugh, as she 
kissed him. “But please do not say it takes me a long time 
to make myself look nice.” There! No one else was compli- 
mentary enough to finish the sentence, so conceit supplied the 
omission. 

“Have you recovered from your defeat, Mr. Probart ? ” 

“Coming from such hands, I find it far better than victory,” 
replied that gentleman, with a low bow. 

“A very pretty speech indeed, if it is original, which I doubt. 
But [ am too hot now even for compliments, so please someone 
give me a chair, a fan, and a cup of tea.” 

Dick hastened to resign his own seat, but found his services 
not needed. With his usual courteous manner Mr. Probart placed 
all three articles before Berry, and was thanked with a smile, and 
permission to fan her. 

It was always so, the girl, conscious of her own power, exacting 
the service, and the young fellow rendering the homage, because 
—Ah that was the point that puzzled Dick. Was this onlya 
flirtation, or were they in earnest ? Time would show. 

And time did show, and, what is more, time’s pictures are by no 
means as pleasant to look upon as one might imagine. One very 
often wishes that they might know the whole truth, but truth 
is frequently more disagreeable than uncertainty. At least, so 
Dick Marsden found it, and his thoughts were by no means as 
tranquil that night as they had been when he first put foot inside 
Burton Lodge. Instead of going to bed that night, as every one 
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else in the family had done, he threw himself in a low chair beside 
his window and went over in his own mind the events of the 
evening. Whether it was that he had never before taken the 
trouble to watch his cousin, or that her manner had really been 
different to what it had been, but never before had she appeared 
so bewitching as she had that evening—Bewitching! Dick could 
find no word in the whole English language to express her manner, 
and was at length obliged to content himself with a paltry tciay- 
able for want of a better. 

Now, as he sat in the quiet of his own room, he still saw her in 
her soft silken dress and crimson roses, heard her ringing laughter 
and felt the touch of her tiny hand, as she bade him good-night. 

But Dick saw that the picture was not without its shadows. 
The remembrance of the roses told him that they were worn 
because they were a gift from Mr. Probart; the echo of the silver 
laughter bade him think that it was heard in answer to some sally 
from Mr. Probart, and the fingers that his had held so gently were 
indeed bidding him good-night, but Berry’s eyes, with their sparkle 
and smile, were turned towards Mr. Probart. 

Yes, there was no use denying the fact, Mr. Probart was indeed 
the chosen one ; chosen by both Mr. and. Mrs. Burton, ready and 
willing himself—and Berry—well, to all appearance she was quite 
satisfied with the arrangement. Dick, however, was not sure 
whetber he was pleased or otherwise. His own sense showed him 
that if the aflair was merely a flirtation, all concerned were going 
a great deal too far, and if they really cared for each other enough 
to become man and wife— 

Here Dick got up abruptly from his seat, shut the window with 
a bang, and ended his reflections with:—‘ Well, and suppose 
Berry does mean to marry that fellow! What the devil is it to 
do with me ?” 


CuHapPrer III. 


ALTHOUGH Dick came tothe sage conclusion that it was nothing 
whatever to do with him who his cousin chose to marry, yet his 
manner towards her was certainly different to what it had been. 
He did not quite know why, but he had suddenly conceived the 
idea of making her entertain a good opinion of him. If, however, 
he expected any change in her manner, he was disappointed; she 
was just the same as ever, only to Dick’s eyes she grew more 
bewitching every day. She still flirted as violently with Mr. 
Probart, now allowing him to dance attendance upon her, and 
now treating him with scorn and bidding him stand off, now 
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seeking his attention and affecting surprise if it was withheld. 
Dick found himself continually watching her changing moods, 
expecting every day to hear the news of a formal engagement, 
but none came. This made him uneasy ; what could it all mean ? 
Unconsciously, Dick when he saw Berry, as it were, drifting away 
from the little play-fellow he loved to imagine her, exerted a 
kind of protection over her, and accompanied the party, if she 
were there, more often than had been his wont, thinking that his 
presence might keep down the high spirits which threatened to lead 
her into trouble. And strange as it may seem, although he never 
interfered with any of the wild schemes she proposed, yet if he 
declined to take part in them, Berry seemed to lose interest too, 
and more than once ended in giving up the idea altogether. 

Thus Dick grew quite energetic, and no more needed to be 
rallied on his laziness—thought nothing of getting up at six 
o'clock in the morning to walk over to Barrington provided Berry 
was one of the party, nay, one very warm day he even undertook 
to go thither in the glaring heat of middle day to match some 
crewels which his cousin was particularly in want of, because the 
errand gained him the pleasure of receiving her (Berry’s) 
thanks. There was one thing which puzzled him, however. 
Berry never demanded these little services from him as she did 
from the others, but seemed rather to avoid claiming his attention 
than otherwise. Then Dick noticed that she was no longer so 
much with Mr. Probart as formerly, and appeared to try and 
evade him as much as she had before appeared to wish for his 
company. This soon made itself plain to even the gentleman 
himself, which was a marvel, considering the amount of conceit 
which usually makes young men blind to any attempts at 
snubbing; and he tried every means in his power to regain his 
old footing, but in vain. 

Meanwhile Berry’s temper and spirits grew to be very variable, 
and matters were by no means as comfortable as they might 
have been. Then there came climax No.1. Miss Nelly Asher 
for once had mistaken the powers of a man’s endurance, and poor 
My. Fisher, after remaining unforgiven for several weeks, suddenly 
burst the bonds which held him and departed with unseemly 
speed to London, carrying with him his two sons, and leaving 
in the hearts of three disconsolate maidens a void which made 
the scene of the labours a prison and no longer endurable, and 
caused the said three to retire from the ‘field earlier than they 
had originally intended. 

Climax No. 2 soon followed, but with less pleasing results. 
Dick received some letters obliging him to return to London. 
He intended to be away only two days, but on reading the 
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following extract from his mother’s letter, which reached him 
the evening following that of his arrival, he changed his mind 
and stayed a week instead. 

“ Although you have only been gone a day,” wrote Mrs. 
Marsden, “I have plenty of news for you. Mr. Probart left 
this morning, and I do not think I need tell you the reason. 
You must have noticed his manner to your cousin, who, I must 
say, has disappointed me very much in the way she has behaved. 
From what my sister tells me, the young fellow had both her and 
your uncle’s approval; and was everything that they could wish, 
but after allowing him to pay her every attention, and leading him 
to suppose that she cared for him, it appears that she refused him 
yesterday afternoon. Lizzie is, as she has every reason to be, very 
annoyed with this conduct, and—” here followed a regular mother’s 
lecture against flirting and such-like abborrences, which Dick 
did not read. He felt himself feeling suddenly remarkably light- 
hearted. Why ? he knew not. “So she has refused him after all,” 
he thought, reading the passage again witha sense of relief. “Poor 
old Probart he was not half a bad fellow, though he was a little 
vicious at times. Treated him very badly has she? Well, I 
suppose she did goa little too far, but at any rate she tried to 
draw back at the last, only he was such an ass—he thought she 
was only retreating to lure him on. And now they are all 
rounding on her! What a beastly shame. Just as if she could 
help the fellow making a fool of himself. Why on earth could 
he not see that no girl would treat a fellow as she did if she 
meant to marry him. What the devil did he mean by getting 
the little one into sucha mess as this? I wish I had been there— 
perhaps a word might have stopped all this nonsense. I have 
a good mind to go down and make them all drop it. Hang it, 
no, I can’t do that, but I know what I will do, I will write to that 
mother of mine, and give her my opinion of the subject; if I can 
reduce her to only shaking her head that will be a consolation.” 

Accordingly, the next morning Mrs. Marsden received a 
lengthy epistle which puzzled and surprised her not a little. 
It was a mass of contradiction, and to any one but a mother’s 
sharp eyes, would have been perfectly incomprehensible. As it 
was, Dick little knew what a tale “his opinion of the subject” 
told. 

After the letter was written he hurried to get his business done, 
hoping to catch the early train to Barrington in the morning ; 
but on reviewing the matter as he sat smoking his last cigar, he 
came to the conclusion that perhaps after all it would be best not 
to hurry back to the scene of the conflict. ‘ Berry would rather 
I kept away, perhaps, especially just now, when they are all having 
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at her. Suppose I say I have business which will keep me till 
Saturday, this affair will perhaps have blown over a little. Let 
me see, to-day is Tuesday. Yes, I think I had better wait. I 
hate to go back and find Berry in ‘disgrace’ as she used to be in 
the old days. I can’t imagine her anything but her pretty laugh- 
ing self. Poor little girl, she is having a hard time of it between 
those three old people, but if she is what I take her for, she would 
rather bear the storm alone. Yes, I think I will stay away till 
Saturday, but it’s a beastly time.” 

True to his resolution Dick spent Wednesday in finishing his 
business, visited some friends on Thursday, but on Friday morn- 
ing found himself in want of something to do. He lounged about 
till he was seized with a desire to know what time a train left for 
Barrington. 3.55. Having ascertained this fact he took out the 
last letter he had received from his mother, and read over one 
passage in it several times. “I was rather surprised at your 
intention to stay in town till Saturday, as I thought your business 
would only occupy two days. Although they used to call you 
lazy Dick I find | miss you very much, and so I think do we all. 
Your aunt says she has lost her head gardener, and feels quite 7 
despair about the ferns in the rockery. Your uncle received : P 
very nice letter from Mr. Probart. He seems very much cut on 
at the way Berry has treated him, but hopes they will always be 
friends if nothing else.” Then follows 1 more motherly advice 
concerning his manner in ladies’ society, and at the end, “ I can- 
not quite understand your cousin; she is not the same girl as she 
was before this unfortunate affair. Sometimes I am inclined to 
think she wishes she had acted differently, and yet I will never 
believe she cared for Mr. Probart in the least. Iam afraid there is 
something more than we know of.” 

“Something more than we know of.” Artful mother, she knew 
this little sentence would rouse Dick’s “ curiosity,” and it did 
certainly make his mind rather unsettled. He began to read but 
found his thoughts wandering far away from his book; he started off 
to see some friends, but soon discovered that he was not in a mood 
for company. Nothing he did seemed to go right and well; the 
fact of it was those ferns of his aunt’s troubled him. He was afraid 
there was more in it than he knew of. So 3.55 found him at 
Charing Cross grumbling and fuming, because the train was five 
minutes late, and 5.40 his tall figure was striding along the dusty 
road in the direction of the Lodge. 

Arriving at the house, he was told that his mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burton were in the garden, but that Miss Berry had said some- 
thing about paying a visit to the orchard. It is hardly necessary 
to say that Dick did not join the party under the willow. He 
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fixed his eyes on one spot and made for it by the shortest available 
route. Climbing over the wall as he used to do of old, when he 
had been commissioned by a certain cousin of his to procure as 
much fruit as his pockets would hold, he alighted on his feet at 
a little distance from what used to be a favourite, and now a well 
loaded apple tree, beneath the sheltering branches of which was seated 
alittle figure in a soft blue dress. This sight seemed to afford the 
trespasser much satisfaction, for a smile played round his mouth 
as he stole quietly near, and then stood waiting for at ieast ten 
minutes. At the end of that time he sang out suddenly, 
“ Caught.” 

In a thrice the little brown head was raised with an exclamation 
of surprise; the book fell unheeded to the ground (N.B. It had 
aot been held upside down), and a little round face with a pair 
of glad brown eyes appeared in its place. 

* Dick!” said a voice in which the listener was conceited enough 
to imagine pleasure had a larger share than surprise; ‘ Dick! how 
you made me jump!” and certainly the flush on the pink cheeks 
<leepened into a crimson glow as Berry met Dick’s keen glance. 

Stupid fellow he did not intend to be rude, but the rosier Berry’s 
face grew the harder he stared, till he suddenly became aware of 
a distressed look in her face, and, dropping his eyes, begged her 
pardon in the most abject manner. 

“What are you begging my pardon for?” asked Berry, playing 
nervously with some grass which grew under her hand. “I was not 
aware you had offended me.” 

There was a slight stress on the words as if she unconsciously 
implied that she had mortally offended everyone in having—as Dick 
put it—the sense to refuse Mr. Probart. Dick would have liked 
to assure her that the act which had led to her disgrace had raised 
her well considerably in his estimation. It was, however, a deli- 
cate subject, and he hesitated to commence it. 

«I was asking your forgiveness for pouncing out on you in that 
silly manner just now—I couldn’t resist the temptation of making 
you jump—lI’m very sorry—” and Dick tried to Jook penitent, but 
did not succeed in suppressing a wicked smile which played round 
his moustache and twinkled in his blue eyes. He wanted to 
rouse Berry to begin her old teasing way—to set on to him as of 
old—but the attempt was a singular failure, Berry merely fixed 
her eyes on some far-away object and said, quietly, 

*“ Qh, it did not matter in the least.” 

All Dick’s wild hopes that she was glad to see him wer * simi- 
larly dashed to the ground. He was hurt, and not being :juite so 
good at hiding his feelings as she was, showed it. 

“Well, won’t you say so much as ‘ How-do-you-do’ to a fellow, 
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when he has torn himself’—(oh Dick)—* away from shoals of 
friends on purpose to 2 

“To what ?” asked Berry, still keeping her eyes turned from his 
face. ; 

Dick was going toadd “ To cheer you up,” for his little cousin 
looked as if she sadly wanted it, but it suddenly struck him that 
the phrase was not the best he could use, so substituted—rather 
lamely it must be confessed—“ why to come and see you, of 
course.” 

“But you have only been away five days.” 

“ Well, I don’t agree with the principle that absence makes the 
heart grow fonder.” 

*“ Among relations I should think absence or presence made no 
difference.” 

“Which remark I take to imply that you have wasted a thought 
on your lazy cousin while he has been far away worried nearly 
to death by the cares of the business world—” and Dick, hoping to 
lead his cousin into a better frame of mind by administering the 
neat little speech of consolation he had been composing on his 
way down, threw himself on the grass at her feet, stretching his 
tall figure to its full length and resting his hat over his eyes in 
anything but a monitor’s attitude. 

“JT thought your time had been occupied with shoals of friends,” 
said Berry, with something like a return of her old manner. 

“ Business first, pleasure afterwards. If you don’t believe my 
statement as regards the latter, oblige me by inspecting these 
cards,” drawing some from his pocket—“ and you will thereby find 
that at the present moment I might be honouring three garden 
parties with my distinguished presence, besides gracing at least a 
dozen picnics, tennis parties, etc.” 

“It is a pity you disappointed so many fluttering hearts,” said 
derry, languidly. ‘ You are wasting your attractions down here.” 

“Yes, “tis a pity,” said Dick, nibbling a daisy and wondering how 
to make an opening for his condolences. The beginning words 
had been on his lips several times, but had got no further. Now, 
piqued by Berry’s want of interest and cool welcome, he determined 
to give her a piece of his mind. * Perhaps she’ll be offended and fly 
out, but, dash it all, I’m her cousin, and if I can’t call her to order 
I don’t know who can.” (Oh, Dick, Dick, after the severe letter you 
wrote to your mother to stop her worrying the same little cousin.) 
He meant to illustrate his lecture‘by examples, which intention led 
to unforeseen difficulties. 

“Who do you think [saw at the station when I came in?” he 
began in a soothing tone. ' 

“ Can’t tell,” said Berry, nonchalantly turning over the leaves of 
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her book as if with a view to continuing her studies. A silence 
followed her rejoinder in which Berry, without having the courage 
to take an open glance, was conscious of a prolonged and searching 
look from a pair of grey eyes, which would twinkle in an im- 
pertinent manner simply unbearable. With this fact in her 
mind she suddenly became aware that the sunbeams struggling 
through the leaves overhead were taking unwarrantable liberties 
with her uncovered curls, so proceeded to shelter them with the old 
white parasol which lay at her side, by this arrangement shutting 
out her view of the laughing face in the grass. 

“ Grown to studying your complexion ? ” asked Dick, ina tone of 
concern. 

“No,” replied Berry, indifferently ; “only I don’t want to have 
sunstroke.” 

* Couldn’t I be of service ?” asked Dick, presently stretching out 
his hand to take the parasol. 

This, however, did not suit Berry; she coolly declined his 
assistance, not wishirg to have her cousin’s laughing face in such 
close proximity to her own. 

* Well, I don’t at all like this arrangement,” said Dick, on 
mischief bent, and by means of a pin he proceeded to loop up the 
lace barrier which shut out his view of the eyes which had so 
often been in his mind during the last few days. 

** Don’t be silly, Dick,” said Berry, not, however, attempting to 
undo his handiwork. “ Give up teasing, and tell me who it was 
you saw at the station. Was it anyone I know ?” 

* Oh, no, they are friends of the mater’s. Mrs. and Miss Turner. 
They live near us, and are awfully kind in taking the mother out 
for a drive now and then.” 

* Mrs. and Wiss Turner,” said Berry, emphasising the “ Miss.” 
**T suppose when you say they are jolly you mean she is in par- 
ticular.” 

“Who in particular? I didn’t quite follow you. If you mean 
the mother, she’s just the jolliest old lady you ever met.” 

“7 meant Miss Turner.” 

A smile flitted over Dick’s face, as he answered— 

“Oh, Polly, little Polly, she’s a splendid girl, I can tell you. 
She rides like a young devil and dances divinely. She and I are 
great friends.” 

“Oh, indeed ; quite an interesting affair.” 

Another smile. “ Do you think so.” 

“Is little Polly pretty ?” 

“Don’t know, because I never study looks in people I see a 
great deal of. But you will be able to judge for yourself. She 
is coming to Barrington to-morrow, and Mrs. Turner made me 
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promise to call, so I shall have the pleasure of introducing you.” 

“ Thanks,” said Berry. 

“1 know you'll like her,” said Dick, glad to find his cousin 
paying an interest in something he could talk of. “ She’s not a 
bit stiff ; makes friends wherever she goes. The worst of it is the 
fellows all go mad after her, and that makes the girls get jealous, 
and yet she doesn’t flirt a bit.” 

Now to be conscious that you have fallen in anyone’s opinion is 
by no means a pleasant state of mind to be in, especially if you 
really care whether the opinion is high or low, but when the self- 
same person proceeds to praise someone else, and then as good as 
tells you to your face that you will be jealous of them, it is quite 
too much for one’s weak nerves. 

So Berry found it. During Dick’s eulogy of Miss Polly Turner, 
she had been nervously gathering long spear grass, and as Dick 
unasked was intent on aiding her in her task, more than once their 
hands had touched, and Dick had nearly determined on taking 
possession of the little white tingers, when his last speech brought 
i result he had not expected. Berry suddenly ceased her ravages 
in the miniature forest, shut down her parasol with an angry snap, 
brushed the carefully gathered grass from her skirts with a short 
“Doesn't flirt a bit, doesn’t she. Then I think it’s a pity Miss 
Polly Turner didn’t stay in town, since at Barrington the com- 
plaint seems infectious. I’m going in.” 

There was a disagreeable ring in her voice which Dick had 
never heard there before. 

In his pleasure at seeing Berry forget her sulky mood, he had 
quite forgotten his intended lecture; his unfortunate little speech 
had slipped out quite unconscious of the meaning it conveyed, 
and as Berry gathered up her dress and swept scornfully by him, 
Dick lay a paralysed giant among the daisies, within reach of her 
scornful foot, had she chosen to tread on him. 

Yes, Dick was struck dumb. He sat up and pushed his hat off 
lis forehead, and stared after the retreating blue figure with an 
awestruck face. 

“By Jove!” was his inward exclamation, “I’ve been and put 
my foot in it with a vengeance.” 

His first impulse was to run after Berry and beg forgiveness 
like he used to do when he had offended years ago, but on 
reflection he considered it better to wait. Berry had herself put 
on a chance-made cap, and so she might wear it as long as she 
liked. 

A little later Dick, having made his way into the garden, found 
the willow deserted, the party having just returned to the house 
for tea. In the porch, however, Dick’s quick eyes caught a glimpse 
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of a flutter of some blue material and made as much haste as 
possible in that direction. Now for a renewal of the fray, he 
thought. 

Berry was standing on the steps stealthily watching her cousin 
under pretence of gathering some of the sweet blush roses which 
grew over her. 

Dick advanced, and, mounting the steps, handed her her book 
which had been left unheeded in the orchard, when she had made 
her dignified exit. 

“ You forgot your book,” he said, making as thouyh he would 
passon. “I have taken the liberty of reading some of it. I 
hope I have not lost your place.” 

Berry took the book without speaking, and made a desperate 
effort to reach an extra high growing rose. 

Dick stepped lightly up the steps and gathered the flower she 
wanted, with several others. As he still strained after some more, 
a light touch was laid on his arm, and, looking down, he found 
Berry’s face raised to his with a very sober expression on it. 

“ Dick, I’m so sorry.” 

“ Sorry for what ?” asked Dick, tyrannically making her explain. 

* For being stupid, and cross this afternoon.” 

“Were you cross? What about? I didn’t notice anything 
amiss.” 

Berry avoided answering the question by saying hastily, “Oh, 
Dick, I hope I’m not usually quite as disagreeable and snappy as 
I was in the orchard. I must be unbearable if I am so to 
everybody.” 

“T never said you were to everybody,” said Dick with a sly smile, 
making Berry’s face flush uncomfortably, but as she made no sharp 
answer, he relented the next moment, and said, consoling, “ Well, 
you can’t be very bad, or I should not have come back so soon. 
In fact, I should have returned on Tuesday, but ” Dick 
paused, not liking to give the true reason. 

Berry understood. This time she made no effort to hide the tell- 
tale flush which flooded her cheeks, but her eyes were fixed on the 
roses, as she said quietly, “I understand. Thank you for keeping 
away just then.” Then she added impulsively, “I did my best 
to make it all right, Dick, indeed I did. You know I couldn't 
help it.” 

* Couldn’t help flirting in the outrageous manner you did, eh ?” 
asked Dick, sternly, thinking that Berry, on the stool of penitence 
was just one of the prettiest sights to be seen anywhere. 

“Well, I suppose I did flirt, but every girl does nowadays,” 
was the recklessreply. “ Perhaps that’s no excuse, for I do think 
in the winter, when mother and father spoke about it, that—that 
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if we got from fun to seriousness I should not mind, but I soon 
found that—well, that I was wrong. We were not a bit suited, 
and although I like Guy well enough for a friend, I couldn’t bear 
the idea of his being anything else. I tried tomake him under- 
stand, and it wasn’t all my fault Z 

“That he chose to make a fool of himself, eh. I suppose you 
get used to fellows doing that after a time,” and Dick tugged 
savagely at the unoffending briar. 

Berry made no reply, and looking down suddenly, Dick saw that 
she had turned away her head, while an unnatural raindrop lay 
on the roses which trembled in her grasp. 

Dick flung down the flowers he held, and, taking possession of 
the hand, roses and all, said, excitedly : 

“ Berry, I’m a brute to talk like that. I’ve seen all along that 
you didn’t care for him. I told mother so—ask her if I 
didn’t ?” 

* And you don’t think I flirted very much, do you?” asked a 
pleading voice. 

Had Berry asked him to deny that at that moment she was 
looking the prettiest of English girls (which was his Dick’s private 
opinion), he would have done so as emphatically as he now refuted 
the charge he had made so severely a moment before. 

“I’m glad you don’t think I’m very bad. Perhaps when I 
know Miss Turner, I shall be persuaded to give up the abominable 
practice altogether.” 

It was on Dick’s tongue to say hang Miss Turner, but he did 
not wish to spoil his character of monitor, so abstained, and asked 
instead : 

“Did you really care what I thought ?” 

“Of course I did,” said Berry, artlessly picking up the fallen 
roses. ‘I don’t like to be low in any one’s opinion.” 

“Nor do I in yours. Look here, Berry. I’m not nearly as lazy 
as I was, and I mean to go on improving, and be terribly energetic 
for the rest of my holiday.” 

“You give up laziness, and I give up flirting. It’s a bargain,” 
said Berry. 

And the two shook hands in a most complacent manner. 

At this very inopportune moment Mr. Burton’s head appeared 
at the library window. 

“Now, then, you young people, I’m sorry to spoil a pretty 
tableau, but business is business, and we are all of us hungry, and 
waiting tea.” 

For the rest of the evening Berry was so charmingly humble, 
that Dick was in eestacies, and exerted himself to amuse the whole 
party in such a manner that no one so much as bestowed a thought 
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on the absent and ill-used Giy Probart, unless it was that one 
little person with some pink roses carefully guarded in her bodice 
did pause to call him to mind, and to compare him (Guy)—alas ! 
to his disadvantage—to the light-hearted cousin, who kept such a 
merry party round him. 

As it was exceedingly warm, the ‘young people were allowed to 
depart for a stroll in the garden before supper, in recognition of 
their services in singing duets, and otherwise amusing the old 
folks. 

Dick enjoyed the little walk amazingly, though Berry was rather 
(a wonderful thing for her) silent, and almost shy. She couldn’t 
quite understand the new light in which Dick suddenly shone. 

“T say, Berry,” he said, as the two once more stood under 
the porch, “I’m going to make one exception as regards the 
flirting.” 

“ Who is it, pray ?” 

“Myself to be sure. I strictly forbid it with any one else—but 
with me you may flirt as much as you like.” 

Berry did not make any comment at this audacious proposal. 

When they entered the drawing-room, a glance of sudden sig- 
nificance passed between the two mothers—a fact which did not 
escape Dick’s sharp eyes. He scanned Berry’s bright face as she 
placed her roses carefully in a vase on the table, and, whether it 
was to combat a growing inclination to perform the operation in 
another quarter, [ am not at liberty to say, but he suddenly bent 
over Mrs. Marsden, and under pretence of arranging her pillows, 
gave her an unusually hearty kiss. 


(To be continued.) 




















TO THE NIGHTINGALE UNHEARD. 


O SpectraL Nightingale whose evensong 
Hath sung the poets into praise, 

I ne’er have heard thee ; thy inspiring tongue 
Ne’er deems me worthy of a phrase—— 

Art thou a poet’s myth for poets made 
To flatter fancy with a theme 

Above the themes of songsters in the glade, 
Who sing the twilight to its dream ? 


Thou’rt like some dear ideal, hazardous 
To know, lest knowing break the charm, 
And on my wond’ring fancy tremulous, 
Hath oft solicitous alarm 
Lest, hearing thee some eve, the spell should break, 
And leave no Nightingale to seek, 
No song ideal which now tends to make 
Each twilight with a promise speak. 


O, Nightingale, if I should ever hear 
Thy song, let me enraptured be ; 

O sing thy utmost to the more endear 
The fancy so endeared to me; 

I would not have thee oust the spirit-bird 
That hints the ecstacy thou art, 

I'd rather have thee silent, never heard, 
Than that with hearing we should part. 


WILLIAM TIREBUCK 
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SKETCHING IN LONDON. 


By W. W. FENN. 


WANDERING far afield in search of the picturesque, with a lofty 
air and hypercritical considerations, what sketcher from nature 
what landscape painter, artist or amateur, has not often missed 
grand and beautiful subjects simply because they lay close under 
his feet. The fascination which the mere words, “ going out for 
a day’s sketching,” exercise over the artistic mind, not un- 
frequently dazzles it to such an extent, that only after consider- 
able experience is it able justly to estimate the necessity for 
caution, in the advance it makes into nature’s domain. The very 
notion of capturing the glorious effects of earth, air, and water, 
of being out amongst them, inhaling the delightful breeze, and 
combining with the full enjoyment of the charms of the country, 
tangible remuneration in the pursuit of this most pleasurable of 
occupations or hobbies—is supremely delicious. Lured on by a 
sort of ideal ignis fatwus, the sketcher passes off the solid ground 
of available material for his pencil, to plunge wildly and hope- 
lessly into the morass of impossibilities, until, never knowing 
where to halt, he flounders through the livelong day, only to find 
himself landed in the evening with a barren portfolio and the 
blank paper with which he started. 

Leaving behind him, perhaps in one spot, exquisite arrange- 
ment of form; in another, fine light and shade; in a third, rare 
colour; ‘in a fourth, admirable composition, always saying to 
himself, “beyond, it is better—Excelsior,” the impulsive, 
misguided being, constantly flies from charms that he has within 
his reach, to others he knows not of. Thus, very often, with a 
whole train of disregarded or only casually observed subjects in 
his wake, which he only notes as things to be attended to when 
nothing better is to be had, he discovers that the world has gone 
round, that the shadows have lengthened, that the sun has 
disappeared, that he cannot draw in the dark, and that his ramble 
has come to an end and that his day’s work is simply nil. 
Gladly then would he be content with the least picturesque of the 
scenes or objects he has neglected that day. He promises him- 
self at some time to retrace his steps, and pick up what he 
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disdained at the first glance as of little value—but the opportu- 
nity lost never returns. 

Such must have been the experience of every sketcher from 
nature, at any rate as a tyro, and as the season approaches when 
colour boxes and camp stools, white umbrellas and double 
elephant are being put into requisition, it is well to bear the 
fact in mind. Whilst the earnest student isabout to go to nature 
and seek in humble spirit to imitate the masterpieces of this, his 
first of teachers, it is well for him to think carefully where he 
shall set up his easel, and before committing himself to a long 
railway journey, make quite sure that what he seeks is not close 
at hand. Constant proximity to beautiful subjects begets indif- 
ference, if not blindness, to their charms. The sons of Granada 
see no wondrous grace in the airy architecture of the Alhambra, 
which is the wonder of the world. A Hindoo views without 
emotion the “ Yaj Mahal,” or the colossal Himalayas. Men live 
all their lives near the Giants’ Causeway, amongst the Alps, on 
classic ground rich in external beauty and in memories of the 
glorious past, and take but little thought of what surrounds them. 
So we, who dwell in the midst of this crowded capital, are apt to 
overlook its picturesqueness, to forget that London is indeed, in 
the language of the brethren of the brush, “ a fine place to go to,” 
that its parks, suburbs and rivers, nay, many of its streets and 
by-ways, abound with “ stuff” that is available for the landscape 
painter, and that here, in truth, the sketcher may perpetually find 
much that his heart delights in. 

Inconvenient ? Yes, doubtless! Not so agreeable a place to 
settle our camp stool in as many we could name, but there are 
drawbacks everywhere to out-of-door sketching, and it signifies 
little whether we are worried by insects or insolence. Moreover, 
it is not necessarily at mid-day, or at. such hours as when the 
streets are fullest, that the painter’s purpose is best served. On 
the contrary, the grandeur of sunset, the mystery of twilight, the 
tenderness of moonlight, and the shadowy indistinctness or clear- 
cut brilliancy of early morning will be the effects he will covet 
most. And at such times, with perseverance and stoical disregard 
for petty troubles, there is no more to prevent his sketching in 
and round about all London than there is ona village green at the 
moment when the labouring population is freed from toil, and the 
boisterous bucolic youth is not at school. 

The ladies and gentlemen who are stimulated to artistic effort 
by the prospect of the annual autumn tour to Switzerland or 
Italy, the Lakes, or Scotland, or by gazing at the dexterous pro- 
ductions of our leading water-colour sketchers when they pay 
their visit during the London season to the Galleries in Piccadilly 
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or Pall Mall, and who in many cases look upon pictures as things 
that can be made like puddings by receipt, may be somewhat 
astonished to hear this. 

It will seem strange to those who look upon art as a something 
that can be taught as easily as knitting or Berlin wool-work, and 
who believe that by taking one cake of cobalt to two of light red 
or lake, and adding of madder and cadmium, three tubes mixed 
well upon a surface of rough “ Harding’s extra thick,” with 
Chinese white thrown in ad libitum, garnishing with vermilion 
and Payne’s grey, and serving up ona white mount under plate 
glass in gold frame, that a water-colour drawing can be produced 
—it will seem strange, we say, for such good folks to be told that 
this dingy Metropolis affords as admirable a field as any other 
locality in the world for the painter to exercise his skill upon. 

To everybody estimating art lightly, but who is yet bitten by a 
mania for sketching, it would sound somewhat startling to hear 
that it is by no means necessary to go farther than the Thames 
Embankment or Hampstead Heath to find subject matter upon 
which he may worthily exercise his utmost skill. Those who 
imagine that sketching or landscape painting is only to be done in 
the country in summer, in the midst of rural surroundings and with 
every pleasant adjunct in the shape of fresh air, fine weather and 
sweet odours, will be rudely shocked when they are assured that from 
Turner downwards, the mightiest, and most highly-gifted landscape 
limners, have sought and found some of their noblest inspirations 
on the murky, muddy and unsavoury banks, and in the brick- 
studded valley of Father Thames within those few miles of his 
course, beginning, say, at Chelsea, and ending at Greenwich 
Hospital. 

The true artist, however, he who is a painter from the sheer love 
of the thing, and who, esteems art as a noble and difficult pursuit, 
will not gainsay a word of our utterances. If he has missed or 
forgotten the fact, he has but to be reminded of it to at once 
admit the truth of all we say. A glance will be sufficient to prove 
it to him, and if he will traverse the leading districts of our town 
with an eye to the picturesque, he will be set a-longing to capture 
upon paper the ever recurring beauties presented to him; either 
from memory, and notes taken at the time, or by actually sitting 
down, defiant of all inconvenience, and going to work upon the 
spot itself. 

To specify precisely where this may be done is not possible. 
Whether in town or country, individual taste and artistic judg- 
ment can alone be the guide as to where the sketcher will take 
his stand and ensconce himself. It is sufficient in drawing 
attention to the advantages which in a general way are offered to 
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the artist by a city like London to indicate broadly the charac- 
teristics which should attract his brush, and which he will find 
scattered on all hands around him. The selection of his subject 
and the actual point or points from which he will treat it must 
be left to himself, and the skill he displays in such selection will 
depend on the amount of artistic training he has received. 

Without citing by name the multitude of clever modern land- 
scape painters who have produced some of their most telling works 
from the material to be found amidst the smoke and murky 
atmosphere of the great metropolis, we may refer notably to one 
of these limners from the fact of his having ably advocated more 
than once the claims which the city has to be regarded as a fine 
place “to go to.” Ina lecture on this subject, delivered by Mr. 
Arthur Severn, he said: *“*In London much that is beautiful in 
the way of landscape is still left, but Londoners, in their money- 
making and slavery to fashion, are blind to it. How many people 
were there,” he wondered, “ who thought of looking at the view 
from one of our London bridges, at the picturesque groups of sail- 
ing barges, at the curious effects of light behind the towers of 
Westminster in the distance? How many men wending their 
way homewards from the city on the top of an omnibus in 
summer, ever thought of noticing the flood of golden haze in 
Oxford Street ?—a street which, from its position, is peculiarly 
adapted for the study of sunlight effects. There on a midsummer 
afternoon our eyes may be opened to one of the greatest truths in 
Turner’s work, his great knowledge of the artistic treatment of 
light.” 

“Tt is, of course, to the effects of light and shade which the haze 
and smoke overhanging a large town produce, to which the artist 
must look for the concealment of the unattractive items, and to 
the revelation of those which are beautiful in his scene or subject. 
Nowhere can he find ready to his hand so much that is valuable 
in the way of atmosphere, for the very peculiarities of our climate 
in this respect are assisted and intensified a thousand-fold by that 
artificial canopy of smoke which, objectionable as it is in many 
ways, is nevertheless invaluable at times to the painter. The 
clouds and sky as they appear in open spaces or in narrow strips 
above the houses, become especially suited for pictorial purposes 
when toned and tempered by it, or by the lurid light of a dying 
London sun. Again and again as we stand, say, on one of 
the bridges, shall we be reminded of some of Turner’s grandest 
feats, and, as Mr. Severn declares, “of his unrivalled power 
in dealing with light.” The infinite gradations of tone which 
London skies afford are in themselves sufficient to occupy the 
attention of students of landscape for a life time. Nowhere are 
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more wonderful effects to be seen if we have but the right sort of 
luck as to time and weather. “ When the declining orb flushes 
all the stream, and the black barges come sailing smoothly down 
or pass across the broad water-way, their tawny sails enriching the 
already golden glow, and the picture is backed up in the distance 
by dark masses of indistinct wharves, chimneys, spires and towers, 
those of Westminster Abbey and the Houses of Parliament being 
the most shapely and conspicuous, we have surely a subject 
unrivalled of its kind, demanding the utmost artistic skill for 
even its most meagre reproduction.” Thus wrote a close observer 
of nature when regarding the beauties of the London landscape, 
and farther on he says: that, “There is often a peculiar freshness 
in the breeze that follows the tide from the sea, and the sky seems 
to open up unwonted depths. This appearance is caused by the 
innumerable tender gradations of light and shade and colour upon 
the countless strata of vapour, mist and smoke. Perhaps in the 
closer parts of the town the clouds brood low, but above the river 
they are stirred by various currents, and broken, as it were, at the 
summit of the aérial arch, they reveal the pure blue of the air, 
high over the myriad tones of opal and pearl. The various aérial 
distances make the unstained portion of the heavens seem more 
remote, and the same effect is produced by the moon cleaving 
her way through the clouds of a London night.” 

Although in the main the sketcher in London will look to the 
atmospheric effects as the main source of his inspirations and as 
the means by which he contrives to treat the street or river 
subjects, it must not be supposed that “close bits” are not to be 
found. In spite of the constant demolitions and improvements 
for ever going on, there yet remain many valuable and unique 
specimens of old architecture, the delineation of which with care 
and reverence will well repay him. In out of the way corners, 
portions of antique houses, churches, palaces, towers, what not, still 
abound, east and west, north and south, and the capital has only 
to be carefully explored with the object of discovering them, just 
as if it were a foreign town to which the artist had paid a visit— 
for it to yield an abundance of rare and interesting material for 
the sketch-book or portfolio. 

When, then, the enthusiast, who desires a day’s sketching, and 
being in London laments that he must now-a-days go far afield to 
get it, let him pause on the threshold and wander as an experi- 
ment down to the margin of the Thames. In all probability he 
will find at the close of the day that he has really more to show 
than if he had, by rushing out into the country and back again, 
spent several precious hours in a railway train. 
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CHarpTreR XXVIII. 


Ir happened one afternoon that young Harry was studying the 
structure of the bronchiae, or breathing apparatus in certain 
animals from a book that Dr. McAlpin had left him, when there 
came on him the inevitable yearning, so characteristic of the truly 
scientific mind to test, to prove, in fact to experiment. Visions 
of dissected tadpoles which flattened themselves out in beautiful 
sections with every detail fully apparent and easy to distinguish, 
in well-contrasted colours, with lettering, as in the book, appeared 
before his excited mind’s eye, and led him on to the hope of ful- 
filling the great ambition of every experimental inquirer, to prove 
“the book” wrong. And Harry arose, snatched up his hat 
(straw, on the back of the head), provided himself with an old 
bottle (a wide-mouthed bottle that had once held bandoline, 
from his mother’s room, if any one wants particulars), and started. 
The hunting of tadpoles is a process with which most people have 
been at some period of their lives familiar, as well as the equally 
exciting chase of evats (to be subsequently kept in an artificial 
puddle in a wash-hand basin on the window-sill, till drought, 
death, and the housemaid remove them). Therefore it is un- 
necessary to particularly go into Harry’s adventures. But this 
may be said, that he found it very difficult to find any. It may 
have been the season, it may have been the weather, or the 
uncommon shyness of the game, but young bottle-bearing 
Harry drew many a pool and puddle and ditch, wandering 
many an acre from home and getting perfectly plastered with 
the usual fluviatile deposits of tadpole neighbourhoods. At last 
he got very tired, and quite sick of hunting for non-apparent 
rana temporaria and made up his mind to go home, as it was 
getting dark, as well as cold, and generally uncomfortable. 
And it struck him that he might miss afternoon tea. This grave 
foreboding made him begin to reflect. He looked round in the 
increasing dusk. Not many hundred yards off on the right were 
two crimson spots of light, high up in the air, with a dusky 
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skeleton framework behind them. They were the signals of the 
village station, Biffley, where the tickets were taken from the 
passengers for-Mudford, from London. Consequently all the 
trains to Mudford, fast or slow, stopped for a moment. at Biffley. 
Harry had a few pence in his pocket and determined on riding 
home third-class—or if he happened to find the particular engine- 
driver whom he knew, he might ride back with him on the engine 
by great favour. He did not know what time it was, but judged 
by the light that it was about four or half-past, in which case the 
train from London, if punctual, would pass in another twenty 
minutes or so, and take him home in about five more. He went 
to the station, bottle and all, nodded affably to the porters and 
asked when the train would be in. He learned that the London 
train from Mudford and the Mudford train from London would 
pass with a momentary halt in about a quarter of an hour. 
Trusting to the chance of finding the friendly engine he did not 
buy a tic ‘ket, but crossed over to the down platform. and dried him- 
self before the fire in the third (and all other) class waiting-room. 
He looked very like a young labourer who had been digging 
drains in a clay soil for some days without cessation. . About five 
minutes before the trains were due, he caught a sudden glimpse 
of a figure on the up-platform, which made. him look at it more 
earefully, through the waiting-room window. “By Jingo! 
It’s Sally. Now why the deuce is she here, and why didn’t 
she go from Mudford if she wanted to go anywhere? - I think I 
must keep an eye on you, my lively water-spider. Ill begin the 
detective business now. This is more fun than tadpoles.” And 
he turned his face quite crooked, with a closed eye, and a mouth 
up one side and down the other, and limped like a labouring lad 
in new hob-nailed boots over the bridge to the up-platform, This 
was a diplomatic disguise. Here he took a third-class ticket for 
Wingham, the next station, a junction and town of some size, 
which the fast up-train would stop at. That was about as far as 
his money would take him. Then he lay in wait behind walls 
and doors and posta, lurking in the darkness, and keeping his eye 
on Sally, who, he noticed, had a black bag, an umbrella and a 
brown Newmarket ulster (which was a more fashionable and select 
garment then than now). All this betokened travelling of some 
distance and duration, and looked, as Harry put it, “awfully 
squiffy.” She had taken a first-class ticket. He could see her 
putting it into the button cavity of her glove, in the palm of the 
left hand, and it was white, whereas second-class tickets were dark 
blue and third pink. She walked up and down the platform. 
The only other passengers were a few labourers, with baskets, who 
stood about in groups, and sucked at tin cans, which locked as if 
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they contained oil, but held in reality a bland and non-exciting fluid 
called Four Ale. At last the up-train arrived. Sally got into a 
first-class compartment. Harry observed this, and then entered a 
third. In a few minutes the down train came rumbling in, ome 
longer than the up, which would gather accessions at differen 
junctions on the way, and Sally and Harry’s train moved gently off 
In about a quarter of an hour they were at Wingham. Here the 
train stopped for several minutes, the engine becoming detached, 
and going for short excursions into perspective, to beat up recruits, 
as it were, and stragglers in the form of waggons, which it dragged 
in from side recesses in the dark green and red light-specked 
distance, bumped them on to the main train, and then went away 
to find some more. While this was going on, Harry, who had got out, 
noticed that Sally did not get out, but that she was joined by a 
man, with a tall hat and a dark overcoat with furred collar, whom 
he had previously noticed giving directions about a portmanteau. 
This man scanned the windows of the train as he passed along, 
halted when he came to Sally’s compartment, and entered it. 
More bustle and struggling, much “ by your leave!” a whistle, 
and the train moved off slowly, as long again as it was when it 
came in, containing Sally and a man im a tall hat and a furred 
coat. Harry looked very grave indeed. It was five o’clock. He 
discovered that he could not get back to Mudford for three- 
quarters of an hour, and only then by courtesy of an engine-driver 
who was a friend of his, as has been implied. And he walked 
about the platforms, scanned the bookstalls, pried into waiting- 
rooms, and so forth, feeling very anxious and uncomfortable. At 
length he managed to get his gratis ride home, and got there just 
when everyone was dressing for dinner. He went straight to 
Winter’s room, and presented his mud-caked figure and rather 
pale, scared face, to the great surprise of that member of the 
Junior Bar, as the latter was in the act of polishing and scrubbing 
his face with a rough towel, his body clad in a jersey and a pair of 
evening trousers. 

* Hullo, Prince Hal, what’s the row with you? Fallen into a 
river, or been working a gold mine ?” 

“Oh, I’m all right. T’ve only been hunting tadpoles. But, I 
say, Winter!” 

“Say on, fair sir.” 

“ She’s bolted !” 

“She? Who?” 

“ Sally.” 

“Hullo, I say, stop. What do you mean?” said Winter, 
suddenly, leaving off his toilet operations and sitting on the dres- 
sing-table. 
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“ She went in the train, by Biffley and Wingham. The fast up. 
It doesn’t stop after Wingham till nearly half-way to London. A 
fellow got in with her.” 

‘“‘ This begins to be serious,” said Winter, with an altered face, 
and an assumption of the “ cross-examining” manner. “ Now 
answer what I ask you, and don’t add in opinions of your own. 
How do you know ?” 

“ Saw ’em.” 

“Where ?” 

“ Saw her get in at Biffley.” 

“ Why were you there?” 

“ Was tired, and meant to ride back in the down train at 4.47.” 

“ And you saw her get into a train ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What train ?” 

“The up, which passes the down at Biffley at 4.47. 

“ Was she alone, then, or otherwise ?” 

“ Alone.” 

“ Did she look frightened or anxious ? ” 

“TI never saw her look funky in my life. She kept mouching 
about as if she were in a hurry or nervous. It was not easy to 
see her face ; it was so dark, except just where the lamps were.” 

‘What more did you see of her?” 

“T saw her get into a first, 1 got into a third in same train. 
Went as far as Wingham. Couldn’t afford a ticket further. She 
didn’t get out there. Then a man came and joined her.” 

** Now be careful. Describe the man.” 

“Not tall. Yellowish moustache, not much of it. I looked at 
him as hard as I could. Common sort of nose, nota particularly 
good-looking fellow. Queer eyes.” 

“What do you mean by queer?” 

“ Beastly slits.” 

“ How dressed ?” 

“Top-coat with a lot of fur and stuff on it. Topper on his 
head. Rather swagger get up.” 

“ Luggage ?” 

“Yes. He had a portmanteau. She had a bag.” 

* Anything else you remember? Did you hear him speak?” 

“No.” 

“Did you see the address or anything on any of their things ?” 

“No. Couldn’t. I didn’t think of it in time.” 

“Well. I'll look after this. You have done very well indeed. 
I need hardly say you will hold your tongue about this as long as 
possible. There will be cackling enough soon, no doubt.” 

* By Jove! I say, Winter, this is awful, you know.” 
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“Yes, I know. But I don’t think we had better discuss that. 
Go and get a bath, or get a fire-hose to play on you, or some- 
thing. It will be dinner-time in about ten minutes.” 

After dinner Winter went out, when he could get a proper 
opportunity—said he was going to buy some tobacco, and sent 
the following telegram to Alec Lyatt. 

‘She has hooked it by 4.47 with some fellow. Don’t tell A. M. 
yet. I will inquire and write.” 

To this, in about half-an-hour, the reply came. 

* Will come to-morrow morning. Will try and prepare A. M. 
to-night.” 

“To-night ” was the night when the conversation in the fore- 
going chapter took place between Alaster and Alec Lyatt, the 
night in which the former began to believe faintly that the Dagon 
of his faith was falling. 


CHAPTER X XIX. 


ALASTER found that there was no chance of his getting a train 
to Mudford till the next day ; in fact, that next day had begun a 
long time before his interview with Alec Lyatt had ended. 
Alaster did not go to bed that night. He proceeded, in a quiet 
methodical way, to make preparations for sitting up all night, as 
if it had been merely a duty, not a necessity, that he should 
remain awake. He built up the fire. Yes. It was of no use 
being cold. It was November, he reflected, and in November one 
requires a fire, especially at night—“ especially at night,” he 
repeated, mechanically. Then he lita pipe. He had just laid 
his hands on the glass to make some toddy, when, he reflected— 
“ No, I'll not take that. I might be tempted to take too much, 
and oversleep the morning train.” - Poor Alaster, you will not 
oversleep yourself for some time to come. Then he read Sally's 
letter twice, from beginning to end. He was beginning dimly to 
understand now what she was trying to tell him indirectly, and 
dared not say outright, “I do not love you any more. I am sorry. 
I don’t know how to tell you, and wish you would take it for 
granted.” Whatever the letter said, it meant that. “ Yes, Sally, 
you find I’m a hard, dour, uninteresting fellow with a beard, too 
clumsy for you, and you have found some younger, better man. 
Poor bairn, you needn’t have feared to tell me that. Lyatt is 
thinking I will go to-morrow and say hard things to you—things 
that hurt, things that he sometimes says. You needn't fear. I 
will come to you to-morrow, and I will tell you that you shall have 
whom you choose and be happy, and never fash about me—I am 
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all right. Iam just your old friend with the queer accent who 
wrote Gaelic in your little book once, who will always be glad if 
you are happy, who will give his life for yours if you want it. Nay, 

I'll not say that ; it’s too much like boasting, though it’s true. I 
think you did love me. You can’t take away that, and you must 
let me remember that for ever—it will be all I shall have left of 
you. But why, oh why have you done this, my little girl?” 
Then he wondered who her new lover was. There was young 
Corfe—but she could never tolerate a fool like that. (Don’t be 
too sure, Alaster.) There was Winter. Alaster knew little of 
him, and all he did know was good, but he understood that his 
attention was mainly occupied by Miss Jue Lyatt. The curates 
-——nonsense! He would go down to-morrow and find out for 
himself. And then a new idea struck him. Suppose he should 
find that Alec was wrong, that the tone of the letter was 
the simple result of some temporary ailment, that it was all a kind 
of bad dream, that Sally really loved him after all? Alaster 
jumped up with blazing eyes, and walked about the room. “ T’ll 
not lose her yet, for all that! It’s all a lie, and I'll not believe 
it. Then the triumph faded out of his eyes, and he sat down, 
knowing in his heart that he did believe it. There was only one 
thing to do, and that was to go there and hear and see. Until he 
did that the hope which is worse than despair would never let 
him sleep again. And Alaster sat on in front of that fire, that 
long, dark November night, thinking. There was no wind outside, 
no noise of traffic now. Everything was perfectly silent, and 
Alaster’s own mind almost deadened into a kind of silence. Then 
suddenly there came into his mind the caprice to wonder how 
many other men in London that night were spending the hours 
in that silent solitary recollection of joy which is the worst part of 
sorrow. “There must be at least one. I wonder who he is, and 
where he lives? I wonder if he is thinking of me. Is he a soldier 
in a barrack ora student in the Temple, or some ruined waster 
walking along in the mud where the gaslight shines in the 
puddles ? What was the girl he loved like—and how did he lose 
her? But this is about the worst form of hovering. I wonder if 
I’m going mad? Mad. Not abit of it. If I were mad, I should 
be happy enough then.” 

In the morning Alaster took the earliest available train to 
Mudford, and arrived there about eleven o’clock. As he walked 
along the road from the station he met Winter walking up to it. 
Winter was on his way to Wingham, to cross-examine porters, 
barmaids, ete., on the subject of the gentleman in the fur coat. 
Winter’s first reflection on seeing him was, “ Now, what on earth 
am I to say to the fellow?” What he did sav was in an unusually 
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grave tone. “Hullo!” They then shook hands, and Winter 
said, with some hesitation, “ Look here, excuse my asking, but 
were you going to see the Byrnes? I shouldn’t ask such an 
impertinent question without a reason, as you may suppose.” 

“T was going there, if you ask me. Why wouldn't I?” This 
with a strange, wild anxiety in his eyes. 

“ Weil, 1 hardly know how to tell you, except that they are in 
trouble.” 

“God d—— it, man! don’t think it a kindness to give a man 
his bad news a drop at atime. Iam ready to listen to the worst 
you have to tell me. Is Sally ill or dead? ” 

“ No, but she’s bolted.” 

“Go on, tell me all there is to tell.” (I wonder, thought 
Winter, if he ever had a face like that under shell-fire at Plevna.) 

“ And there’s reason to believe that she didn’t bolt by herself. 
We don’t know with whom. Look here, don’t let’s stand here, 
come with me back to the station and I will give you all the 
details, as I suppose you have more right to hear them than any 
one else.” 

Alaster laughed in a curious way, and said, “ I don’t know that 
I have any rights at all, but if you will tell me all you know I 
shall think it very kind.” This he said in a curiously dull, formal 
tone. 

George Winter looked at him and thought to himself, “ Well, I 
thought Alec was hit hard enough, but this fellow’s hit harder, 
and takes his punishment more pluckily. Not so much posing. 
I doubt if he’ll console himself so easily.” Of course Winter 
misjudged Alec, but that is an error the best friends are liable toe 
with regard to one another. Then he told Alaster all Harry had 
seen the day before, so that the former understood that while he 
was studying Sally’s emotional hieroglyphics yesterday that 
damsel was travelling in a first-class compartment with another 
man en route for—where and what? Dagon had indeed fallen, 
but the worshipper still adored the broken fragments which no 
time could patch together now. I am going to Wingham,” said 
Winter, “ to find out who the man was. Will you come ?” 

“ Oh, yes. I'll come. But you can excuse a girl like that for 
liking a runaway match better than the every-day kind of thing, 
with bridesmaids, you know, and all that folly. She'll come back 
with her man, or send a letter, and it will be all right when they 
have got over the shock.” 

“ Runaway match, eh?” said Winter, reflectively. Then he 
added, “ Dr. McAlpin, I know you have been about the world a 
good deal, but I don’t think you know it very well. This theory 
of the runaway match I think entirely depends on the kind of man 
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it was. I have had a certain amount of experience of the shady 
side of life in my professional capacity, and I don’t believe in 
people much, don’t you know.” 

“IT don’t believe she would go away with a man on any other 
terms, if that’s what you mean.” 

* Quite so, my dear sir. But she would have to trust the man 
all the same, so it comes back again to what I said. It all depends 
on the man. Now it isn’t anybody we know anything about or 
have seen in Mudford. And she used to go out walks by herself 
a good deal for some time past, to be met, I take it now, by this 
party, who put her up to the Biffley dodge, so that she mightn’t 
be seen at Mudford Station. See?” 

“Do you know—well, you are a comparative stranger to me, 
but you are Alec’s friend, and you seem to be a gentleman. I 
daresay you think me a drivelling idiot about this matter, but do 
you understand that I don’t mean to hear anything said against 
this girl ?” 

* All right, old man. I’ve nothing against her to say. (D—d 
little cat! I could say a good lot if I tried, he thought.) But 
what I mean is,”—they were in the train now—* that this fellow 
must have had some reason for living at Wingham and keeping 
the affair so dark, and I don’t think it’s likely to have been a good 
reason. This is a reason for finding him out as soon as possible. 
I don’t know whether we can collar him legally or not, at present. 
It depends on several things, which, if he is a smart fellow, he 
will have found out for himself.” 

“We can collar him physically,” remarked Alaster, gravely, 
“and if he harms her, we can plaster his brains on his hearth 
stone.” 

** Don’t you let your Highland temper run away with you now, 
or you will ruin everything.” 

“Tam not losing my temper. I say calmly to-day, as I would 
have said yesterday, as I shall say to-morrow. If he has lied to 
her, and led her into a snare, I will kill him, by this and that!” 

“*T believe you mean what you say,” said Winter, “ but it’s bosh, 
you know. You can’t go about killing people here in these days. 
It’s dramatic, but dangerous. Besides, is it worth while?” 
(Must chaff the fellow, or do something to get him out of this 
infernal grave, quiet, murderous state.) 

“Revenge? For oneself, perhaps not; but there, I suppose you 
think I am a savage, like the fellows who put a man’s head with 
a lot of cheese between his teeth, on his wife’s table.” 

* Relations of yours, I think?” 

“May be. But we will think that this is all right, that she 
will send back a letter, signed by herself and husband, asking for 
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forgiveness, and then they will come back, and we will all be very 
glad, and I can go back to London again in peace.” 

“Let us hope so. Here is Wingham. Now I'll get a porter 
and talk to him.” 

It was not long before a porter was found who remembered the 
gentleman with the fur coat. He went up by the 5.5—4.47 from 
Mudford that was. Came in the “bus belonging to the Royal 
Hotel. *Bus now just outside. Cross-examination of “bus driver 
resulted in information that the gentleman did stay at the ig 
Hotel. Winter and McAlpin walked thither and had drinks a 
the bar thereof, pro forma. It appeared that the pteerrcaties 
name was Joseph Turner. 

** Never heard of him in my life,” said Winter, “ have you ?” 

“ No.” 

* There is nothing left for us, now, I take it, but to go back and 
wait for Lyatt. He is coming down this morning.” ; 

They went to the station and waited for the next train from 
London. Alec was in it. They joined him, and travelled to 
Mudford together, Alec being told on the way all that we know 
already. 

*T can finish the story so far,” said he. “It’s worse than you 
think; I mean the man is about as much the wrong sort as a 
man could be. And I can’t help blaming myself first, to some 
extent, though I know that I couldn’t possibly foresee all this.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“Well, directly I got. your wire, Winter, I took George Clinch 
and went to the terminus to meet the train. The man was 
Michael Verdon.” 

Alaster’s murderous expression reappeared, but he said nothing. 

“Clinch followed them to Victoria. So did I. There they 
took a night mail to the continent. We couldn't find out to what 
destination, and hadn’t money enough to follow. Alaster, old 
man, you forgive me any involuntary share in it, don’t you? It 
hurts me nearly as much as you, you know.” 

ss Mi: uke your mind easy, my friend.” said Alaster, “I know 
you.” 

“(Question now arises,” said Winter, “ what is to be done? If 
you and Clinch can do anything, draw on me for funds, old man, 
won’t you ?” 

“You are a square man, Winter, and McAlpin and I can’t 
thank you too much for standing in with us. By Jove, though, 
this will be hard on the Byrnes, won’t it ?” 

“It will be harder on our poor Third Party,” said Winter, “if 
all you tell me is right, and she believes in this fellow.” 

«He has not heard the last of me vet,” said Alaster. 

VOL. XXXV. 
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“ What shall you do?” 

“T must go back to London and go on with my work just now. 
What I can, I will, and I think you men will help me, for auld 
lang syne, won’t you ?” 

“ By G—, I will!” said Alec, “but I wish I knew how. This 
is a worse business than I ever contemplated. What I fear is 
that he will get her into a mock marriage, and she will believe 
it’s all right, till a crash comes of some sort.” 

“ Hullo!” added he, in a whisper to Winter, “look!” 

Alaster had taken out a pocket-knife, muttered some words to 
himself, and replaced it, after kissing the edge. 

“What's he up to?” said Winter, in the same tone. “ He’s 
such a rum mixture of rationalism and superstition, of hard- 
headed sanity and wild lunacy, you know. He must be looked 
after. He’s half-cracked now. What he was doing was taking 
some fiendish Highland oath on his dirk.” 

“Oh, this won’t do, you know—Colney Hatch,” said Winter. 
““We must look after the poor devil—still, if I catch the man I 
‘will break his —— head myself, so I sympathise.” 

“So will I. Shut up whispering now, or he'll notice.” 

Alaster did not notice. He was staring straight before him, 
with dazed eyes and a set jaw. Then two tears ran slowly down 
his cheeks. This roused him. He did his best to conceal the 
fact, and when they got out at Mudford, he said, 

“J thank ye both, as heartily as I can. I shall go back to 
London. Good-bye. I’m for a walk by myself now.” 

They left him, and Alaster walked through the November mist, 
where do you think ? Along the road to Linsake, slowly, and back 
by the fields and river. And when he reached the gate, where he 
and she had once halted to look at the sunset, he halted there 
again, and leaned his face on his arms there, and said, with a kind 
of sob, “ My little girl!” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


WueEn Alaster’s work was over, one dull winter day, he walked 
down the endless perspective of misty Oxford Street slowly, in the 
direction of Baker Street, which would take him to the place he 
called, for want of a worse name, home. Once the actual interest 
and fascination of present work gone, there came back to him the 
chronic pain which no drug would ever take away, which made 
the dim red air and splashing pavement of November evenings 
dearer to him than the sunlit glare of blue July, which made him 
pity the shivering tramps, thieves and those weary ones who 
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walked the streets in slush-splashed finery, more than he envied 
those who carried the burden of wealth and spurted on those 
others the mire of their wheels and black spray from their high- 
stepping horse hoofs. All these were only as they had been, and 
as they surely always should be. But he saw them with different 
eyes now, because he was as he had not been, and had lost the 
days that never came back, and the sorrow of such a one is so 
great as to overlap the frontier of self, and wrap all the weary and 
heavy-laden of the world in-boundless pity, which is not made any 
the less by the knowledge that as they were they will always be, 
and neither he nor other can help them. Men have helped 
each other for thousands of years in hundreds of lands. Pity, 
love, sorrow and brotherly kindness are no nineteenth century 
novelties, no, nor Anno Domini innovations either... Yet, are the 
poor richer, the vicious more virtuous? the mudstained bodies 
and miry minds more near the translucent and Pears’-soaped 
ideal? Are men more honest than when the disgusted Diogenes 
kenneled himself, and lit that lantern we know of? Do our 
Jablochoff and other apparatus show happier, fairer, pleasanter 
sights than he saw, or than those who saw the block-dragging 
slaves who toiled to build red ageless temples when the wan moon 
glared on white Nile sands odd thousand years ago? At least 
this was the way Dr. Alaster McAlpin thought fit to treat the 
matter, as he walked down Oxford Street. He had not destroyed 
his own beautiful world, it had opened and crumbled under him, 
and he had seen the flames come up from under it, and felt 
them. 

“Oh Sally, Sally! My Sally! Why need you doit? When 
I would have died if I could for you, and would now if it would 
amuse you” (it probably would, Alaster), “and make you love 
me again. You might have known—even you might have known 
I would rather be dead with you loving me than stay alive in the 
world alone, with nothing to do but remember all you have for- 
gotten. Poor little girl! You couldn’t help it, I suppose.” 
Quite so, Alaster. She was as she was made, and she did not 
make herself—not entirely, at least. Wrapped in these and like 
soothing reflections, Alaster strolled along, among the hoarse, 
echoing cries of “Benk, benk! now f the benk!” |“ Mawble 
Awch and Edgewire Rowd!” and “ Glowb, fifth Glowb! spishall 
py-por!” glancing absently at the very numerous females of all 
classes who buy, or wish they could, in the shops.on the nofth 
side of Oxford Street late in the afternoon. Whenever he saw 
the back of a tall and slender square-set girl in a dark,dress, with 
a fur-tippet and a curved black straw hat (and there were natu- 
rally a good many), he would look at her more closely, because 
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one of them by miracle (one of those London miracles which have 
this difference from all others, that they really happen) might 
turn into Sally on investigation, just for no reason at all, except 
that the one wish of the poor fellow was to see her again. And ° 
when he had got sick and weary of this mad chase of a wild idea 
through the weary maze of the unknown, he walked on more 
quickly, with a paler, harder, “ dourer” face. ‘“ You’ve just got 
to dree this, my man, till you die. You’re not the first.” And 
then, when his body was restless with the fatigue of his mind, 
when it began to be dark and lamps were lit and hope was dead, 
and the street become one of those dream-journeys of a fevered 
man who must seek for.ever on an endless and intricate road 
something he can never find, then Alaster really did see Sally. 
He met her, walking along the dirty pavement of Oxford Street, 
just west of the Circus. And she wore just what his dream of 
her had worn all the afternoon, and always before that, but her 
face was paler and not quite so beautiful, and the spirit of youth 
that gave it its glow seemed gone, and a tired, hard look had taken 
its place. Surely, this was the ghost of Sally! Was this the 
girl whom he had kissed as they walked through the dead leaves 
together at star-dawn ever so long ago? Had the child-girl Sally 
of the old days, “ My Sally!” as he passionately called her, who 
used to tease her mother for more jam, play with Report in the 
garden in the sunshine, and make toffee with a glowing enthusi- 
astic face and sticky hands in the winter evenings over the 
parlour fire, become verily this wan, world-worn woman with the 
beautiful eyes and mouth no time could take away, but filled now 
with the unutterable sadness and longing such as perhaps was 
understood by Botticelli when he painted earthly angels, or by 
Rossetti when he painted Proserpine? She held out her hand, 
silently. 

“ Where are you going ?” he said. 

*T don’t know. I’m tired.” 

“ Where do you live?” 

“1 don’t live anywhere. I left my lodgings to-day because I 
couldn’t pay for them any longer.” 

“ What do you mean? Where is—— 

Alaster couldn’t name that name. 

“He? Idon’t know. He left me some time ago. I never 
wish to see him in my life any more.” 

Alaster’s face grew “dour” again. Now Michael Verdon, 
polished poet, proxy playwright with the new-born pride and 
poisoned laurels of pest-house romance—go—travel far to Paris, 
to Petersburg, to the uttermost ends of the earth! Fly! Call 
on the rocks to cover you, the whirlpools of sewage and sea-slime 
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to suck you down, for they will be more merciful to you than this 
lank-jawed, fire-eyed Highlander, who will never rest till he finds 
you, and translates to you S’rioghal no dhream. 

“Cab!” said Alaster. ‘ Now get in.” 

Sally obeyed mechanically as a docile child. Alaster gave a 
direction and got in himself: They drove away. 

“Home.” She asked no more, but let that tired foolish head 
lean at last where it had so often leaned before, on Alaster 
McAlpin’s left shoulder. Having tried several left shoulders, she 
gave this at last the preference for comfort and solace. 

*That’s your place,” he said. “It has been kept vacant for 
you. You must just never leave it again.” 

They reached the place where Alaster lived, a street turning out 
of the “Marylebone Road, parallel to and not far from Baker Street. 
Alaster led the way upstairs, Sally followed. His sitting and 
studying room was on the first floor, Ordinary respectable 
lodging house furniture and decoration, plus books, stethoscopes, 
a microscope, pipes, and an atmosphere made up of staining and 
preserving agents and tobacco. An open window looking towards 
the west. A dull red fire, which he provoked into a blaze. Then 
he dragged the most uncomfortable chair before it, right in front 
of it, and said, “ Now sit you down there.” Then he shut the 
window, lit a pipe, stood before the fire, and said—** How long 
since you had a meal ?” ‘ 

*T don't know. I had some bread and butter and tea at break- 
fast. I don’t quite know what time that was.” And Sally 
warmed her hands. 

* You seem cold. Have you got proper clothes on! 

“ You can see for yourself. This is my old racoon cape. It’s 
quite warm, thanks.” 

“Got plenty of things under that? You have coughed several 
times in the cab.” 

Then out of mere weakness and starvation Sally cried a little, 
and said in a low voice, “ Alaster, I pawned some of my under 
things—I had to. It was awful. And the man looked at me in 
such a horrid way.” 

** What do you mean by ‘some’? Do you mean all ?” 

“Almost all.” Alaster rang the bell. The maid came, open- 
mouthed and eyed. 

“Get some eggs, mind they are fresh, and put the kettle on 
here, and lay the table for tea as soon as you come back. And— 
by the way, ‘when you go to get the eggs get a small pot of jam, 
blackberry. Raspberry, if they haven’t got that.” 

“Yes, Dr. McAlpin.” Exit maid. 

“‘ And now we will watch the kettle boil.” 
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“ Alaster.” 

“Aye?” 

“ I’m not fit for you to speak to.” 

“I’m best judge of that, I’m thinking.” 

“‘T don’t believe I ever really knew how to love anybody before.” 

“ Time you learnt then. Do you think I can teach you ? There, 
you needn’t answer these questions now. You're just tired out 
and not yourself, and might say that you would repent of.” 

“T’m myself enough to know what loving you means! Do you 
really want me to?” 

“Do I want you! When the world has been one bad dream of 
the beautiful old time ever since I lost you!” 

“You'd much better let me drift my own way to the devil. I’d 
only make you miserable.” 

‘You have drifted my way now, and I have found you, and I 
don’t feel inclined to let you go, my bairnie. As for making me 
miserable, I think I’ll risk that.” 

“T have given you practice enough. Is it all—all forgiven, 
Alaster?” 

“ Oh, don’t think of yesterday—think of to-morrow a little.” 
Sally stood up and kissed him. 

** It’s yesterday come back again, I think,” she said. “I didn’t 
love you enough then. I love you too much now-—but I can’t do 
that. Nothing in the world shall part us now, Alaster, shall it ?” 
And the beautiful eyes he knew so well were looking up to his as 
they did one still autumn evening long before in the mythic 
period he had dreamed of day and night ever since. 

“No. Ithink not. It is better to have lost a thing and 
found it,” he then said, “ than never to have lost it at all.” 

“I dare say, if the thing hasn’t deteriorated since it was lost.” 

“T fancy it’s improved. Got more experience, more endurance, 
and—may I say it ?—more sense.” 

“More experience, God knows! I never should have believed 
there were so many horrible things and people in the world as I 
have learnt about.” 

“And yet there are people in the world, or, at any rate, in 
London here, which is world enough to start with, much worse off 
than you.” 

“JT didn’t think there were any before I met you. Oh, you 
don’t know--—” 

“Don’t know what ?” 

“You don’t know half how bad he is.” 

Alaster’s hands were carelessly clasped behind his back as he 
leaned against the mantel-piece. At the word “ He” they un- 
clasped, and remained behind his back clenched tight, while his 
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teeth deepened the natural indentation on the mouthpiece of his 
ipe. 
ee What do you mean?” 

The maid with the eggs, the jam, the cloth, and the bread and 
butter came in. 

*T’ll tell you by-and-bye, after tea,” said Sally. “The kettle’s 
just on the boil. Let me make tea for you, may I?” 

“Of course. Put plenty of tea in, and don’t let it stand too 
long. I'll look after the eggs. I’m going to make an omelette.” 

“Are you? Do you think you had better risk it?”  Sally’s 
spirits were evidently returning. 

“My certie! You don’t know how much cookery I know. One 
picks up that sort of thing knocking about the world. I’ve pretty 
often been my own ‘general servant,’” replied the other, as he 
rapidly chopped up parsley, a suspicion of garlic, and other herbs 
in the palm of his hand. Sally warmed the teapot, and put in 
some leaves, and suspended operations at that stage to watch the 
other process. ‘ Do you want me to beat up the eggs?” she said. 
“T can do that.” 

* You just wait.” And Alaster produced an elegant machine, 
with a handle to grind and cog-wheels. He worked this rapidly 
in the middle of a mass of eggs in a blue china bowl, and quickly 
reduced them to a homogeneous “ mush.” 

“‘ This,” he remarked, is known to us medicine men as George 
V. Binns’ Eggotrite. Binns is the gentleman (American, I take 
it) who patented it. You see, it does them all at once. Youand 
your fork and bowl would take one at a time, and mix them im- 
perfectly at the rate of about ten minutes each.” 

“Oh,” said Sally, pouring the hot water into the teapot. 

The omelette was cooked, and proved very satisfactory. Alaster 
talked, while he took care that Sally ate and drank. 

“Ah!” said she at last, sorrowfully, “I can’t eat any more at 
present.” 

“That’s well. Nothing like hunger to season a meal. I'll make 
you some porridge to-morrow—to-morrow ? Aye, I must think 
what is to be done with you to-night.” 

“ Can’t they find me a bed somewhere here, Alaster? I hate to 
be out of the way, where your arms couldn’t reach if anything 
were to happen.” 

“ What would happen?” 

“T’m afraid. I never used to be afraid, but I’ve learned to be 
since I have had to roam about London in the mud like a lost 
kitten.” 

“‘ Are there any dogs this kitten is afraid of?” 

“Worse. Men. Listen. We lived for a time—I don’t know how 
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long, and it doesn’t matter—somewhere in the West End—Redclyffe 
Square. Then he said he would have to go to Paris, and that he 
wouldn’t take me, but he would find me a place among friends 
where I would be taken care of. These friends were a Mr. and 
Mrs. Muller. Muller was a German; she was English, and they 
lived in a set of apartments rather high up, but comfortable 
enough inside, in a place called Rochester Court—not a court, 
you know, where very poor people live, but a sort of dull place, 
somewhere on the other side of Oxford Street. I often saw 
foreigners about those streets—they weren’t nice streets. I used 
to go out walks with Mrs. Muller. She seemed very kind at first, 
and used to advise me what dresses and things to lay out my 
money on, saying that he had entrusted her with the message 
that if I spent all my money he would send and make it up all 
right. I boarded with them. Well, after a time, I noticed that 
they never seemed to like to let me out by myself, so we had a 
row about that, and I threatened to write to him. ‘ Well, that’s 
all very well, Mrs. Verdon,’ she said, ‘ but I’d like to know where 
you'll write?’ I said I knew where to write, and I wrote to Paris. 
I got a letter from him in a few days, saying ‘Don’t bother. I’m 
leaving this address. ‘The Mullers will look after you. I’m hard 
up.’ I’ve got that letter still. I put it in the fire, and then 
burned my hand taking it out again. There’s the mark. Here’s 
the letter.” 

“Give it here.” Alaster put that letter in his pocket-book. 
“ Well?” he said, fiercely. 

* Well, then the Millers looked on me as their prisoner, 
apparently, and said I owed them money—and—oh, Alaster ”— 
the girl suddenly put her arms tightly round his neck and sobbed, 
with her face hidden in his coat. After a few minutes’ soothing, 
she continued :—“I ran away then. I sold one dress, and sent 
them the money. It more than paid whatever I owed them.” 

“Tl see they get paid—go on.” 

* That was not so long ago. 1 walked an awful way, to get as 
far from them as I could. You have no idea what a horror I had 
and have of that Rochester Court. I don’t know what it is, but 
it, and them—I don’t know what good it could do them to have 
me there—I suppose they meant to make me into a servant or 
something, by way of getting work out of me, with no wages, and 
some debt instead.” 

“T suppose so. Well?” 

** Anyhow I have an extraordinary horror of them and the 
place, though it wasn’t an uncomfortable place—a little stuffy 
perhaps, and spent the day indoors as I liked. And I walked, and 
walked and walked—early in the morning, in a mist, until I was 
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tired. I had two dresses on, and my sealskin, and carried one 
done up in a parcel. I found a place with ‘ Lodgings’ written 
up, where I got a room. The landlady was an old woman who 
was really kind to me, until I had no more money. Then she 
said very nasty things indeed.” 

* What place was that ?” 

Sally gave an address which proved on investigation to be a 
small street in Bayswater. 

“There I lived for some time on the two dresses and the seal- 
skin. I had two meals, tea and bread and butter(no jam, Alaster), 
and sometimes an egg, and slept a good+deal. I tried to get 
some sort of situation, but that was no good. Then one day in 
the street I met Miiller—in the Tottenham Court Road—and he 
wanted to make me come back with him, and called a cab. I 
told him I'd call a policeman if he touched me, or spoke to me 
and a man—not a policeman—a man in ordinary clothes like yours 
caine up and said to Miller, ‘Now then! hook it, will you? Up 
to your old tricks again. I’Jl have you one of these days.’ Before 
he'd done talking, Muller was not to be seen. Then the other 
man said, ‘ Don’t you have anything to say to that chap, miss.’ 
I said I didn’t want to. He asked me if Muller had robbed me 
of anything, or done anything, and said, ‘ Look here—don’t stand 
still talking to me, it might attract attention. If you have any- 
thing against that gay Dutchman send it me in writing, and I'll 
look after him, and glad of the job—that’s my address.’ And he 
gave meacard. This is the card. That man is the only human 
being that ever did or said a real kind thing to me in London. He 
must have been -—I don’t know, what do you think ?” 

“T should think he was a detective. Ill see him about it. 
Give me the card.” 

“Then I came to having no money, and only one dress.” 

* My God!” 

* And then I met you.” 

* And now I think you will go and sleep in a small hotel in the 
neighbourhood—quite close to here—you will be quite safe—I 
know the people. What time would you like to come and 
breakfast ? You're going to have porridge, you know, with me, 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ Oh—just when you like. Ido believe, Alaster, you are the 
kindest fellow that ever lived. I'd like to do something for you 
—but I can’t.” 

“Love me. Always do that. Now I'll go and see about this. 
Make yourself comfortable till I come back.” 

When Alaster did come back he found that fatigue, a warm 
meal, a comfortable chair, and a blazing fire had sent Sally into 
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a sound sleep. He sat and smoked and watched her face as the 
flame light rose and fell. 

“I wish I had any right to be sure there was a hell—a real one 
of the Dante or Calvin kind. I’d send some one there,” was his 
reflection. 

After along silent interval, he woke Sally up, saying, “I am 
sorry, dear, but it’s time I sent you away. The sooner you 
begin a good night's rest the better. Come, I'll see you round 
to the door, and give you into the landlady’s charge.” 

“Kiss me first, for good-night, before we go out.” 

* Good-night, Sall¢.” 

Sally whispered in his ear one word, a word that is among the 
best in the English language, though horribly abused at times 
by people who do not know what it means, and never will. 
“Darling.” That was the word. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


SALLy safely disposed of, Alaster returned to his room and 
walked up and down it, looking often at the empty arm-chair 
before the fire, and reflecting. His reflections led him eventually 
to the conclusion that a council had better be held, that two 
heads were better than one. So he put on his hat, took up his 
customary thick stick, and went out. It was near ten o'clock. 
Scorning the effete southern luxury and scandalous extravagance 
of a ’bus, he walked to Islington, and went to the stage door of 
the Phoenix Theatre, and asked for Mr. Morley. “ He is in his 
dressing-room,” said the local Cerberus, after screaming up a tube. 
“Will you send him this, please? I daresay your man will take 
it.” “Your man” (a disengaged super) took the card and accom- 
panying sixpence and disappeared. ° After a time he returned with 
the message, “ Mr. Morley will see you, sir. This way.” “ This 
way ” was a bewildering labyrinth of steep wooden stair-flights in 
impossible places, and swing-doors which slammed, and gas flames 
protected by wire globes, against which he bumped his head. He 
suddenly found himself in « small room about the size of a bath- 
ing machine, and built apparently of the same material, where he 
observed Alec, in his shirt and trousers, hanging over a basin. Alec 
lifted a scarlet face shining with vaseline, and said, with a beauti- 
ful unconsciousness that there was anything at all unusual or 
ridiculous about his appearance : 

“ Hullo, old man, what brings you here so late ?” 

“T’ll tell you when we get away. Will you be long ?” 

“No. Ive already been taken into custody for murder by two 
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police-supers, and been called before the curtain. There’s a farce 
on now. I’m done for the night. What’s it all about ?” 

“ About Her.” 

“ What?” 

“ I’ve found her.” 

“ Wait a minute.” And Alec dipped his head into the basin 
again, washed and soaped it, burnished it with a jack-towel which 
hung on the back of the door, and again appeared with his normal 
warm-sallow complexion. Then he combed his hair, with the aid 
of an irregular trapezium of looking-glass (from the back of which 
some of the quicksilver had peeled off), balanced artfully in an 
upright position under another buzzing gas-flame with a wire cage 
round it, put on his collar, tie, waistcoat, coat, and hat, packed 
away a collection of make-up “fakes,” and said, “ Now then. 
Come along. Mind you don’t fall downstairs.” 

When they got outside, Alec said: “ Now, look here, dear boy, 
I don’t know about you, but I want some supper. We will go to 
the ‘ Angel ’—ever been there? No? And if you can’t eat ycu 
can take a glass of lager, and talk. We shall be private enough 
there.” 

“You don’t seem in a hurry to hear my news.” 

“IT? No. No—perhaps not. Still, 1 would like to.” 

They reached that venerable but renovated tavern, and Alec 
ordered two glasses of lager beer and one dozen of oysters. 

* Now, my boy,” said.he, “ fire away.” 

Alaster fired away. 

* Wait a minute, now,” said Alec, after a good deal of eating 
and listening, “ I want to ask some questions. You say she has 
no idea of the real loathsomeness of that Muller crowd, only a 
vague dread ?” 

“Tea 

**That’s just as well.” 

‘“ Aye.” 

“The questions that now arise are these. How are we to get 
at Muller? Per the gentleman who gave a card in the Tottenham 
Court Road. Give me his card.” 

Alaster gave it. 

“George Clinch! Bless you, I knew him years ago, when I 
was a journalist. I have mentioned him to you before, haven’t I ? 
I tell you what it is. We'll see this fellow. I tell you where we'll 
find him—ten to one. What time is it?” 

“ Half-past eleven.” 

“Right. Here, waiter! bill, please. Now we'll take a hansom, 
and damn the money.” 

They went out. 
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Cab!” 


“ Yessir, Weer too, sir?” 

* What do you want to go to the Criteri ion } 

* Awfacryown ? ” 

“Drive like h-ll, and I'll make it three bob.” 

“Right, sir!” And they rattled recklessly through the mazes 
of Clerkenwell, along Holborn, Queen Street, and Lung Acre, to 
the great restaurant, which loomed in the gaslit mist like a mystic 
castle. ‘“ Here we are,” said Alec. ‘“ Now he’s just as likely as 
not to be in the buffet. Come along. Look reckless and dissipated, 
if you can. Shove your hat on the back of your head, put your 
hands in your pockets, smoke, or something, but for goodness’ 
sake don’t look like old Joe Harcourt, our heavy moo-cow, when 
he is made up for the Avenger’s Quest.” 

** You’re an actor, my friend, and can look anything you like at 
a moment’s notice, perhaps. I can’t.” 

“Well, try. Ithought so. You see that tight-legged, rather 
horsey-looking swell there, with the black crutch stick, smoking a 
long cigar ?” 

“ Aye.” 

“ That’s our man.” 

* You a det—-—!” 

“Shut up. Yes. Remember this is not the place to be 
heard talking either of our affairs or his. Stroll down the bar 
with me, and stare right and left as if you were looking in to see 
if any friends might be here.” Alecled the way with a readily 
assumed nonchalant, half-dissipated air, and characteristic bar- 
room swagger. Arriving at length in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the horsey-looking gentleman with the crutch stick and 
cigar, he appeared struck with sudden surprise and joy. “ Hullo, 
ole fella, you here of all people.” 

“How are you ?” said the other; “ what will you take ?” 

“Glass of beer. Let me introduce my friend here, Dr. 
McAlpin. Mr.—(mutter, mutter).” 

* How do you do, sir? Will you join your friend?” 

‘Thank ye. I’m for a small glass of Scotch whisky.” 
ce] want to talk to you, George, my boy, so does my friend,” 
said Alec, with an indicative wink. “He wants you to put him 
on to—another winner.” 

“ All right, sir,” said Mr. George Clinch, in a reassuring tone. 
“T’ll come outside with you. I want a bit of a walk.” 

* Well, let’s drink up and go.” 

When they got into the street, Alec said: “ Now look here, 
Clinch, we want to talk business. Do you know any quiet crib 
where we could do so?” 
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“ Well,—there’s one or two pubs—and there’s a nice back 
parlour or two about Soho and the Square ; but then I’m so jolly 
well known by sight in all those places.” 

“Why not come to my rooms?” said Alaster, “there’s some 
good whisky there, and a fire, and plenty of tobacco.” 

“This is Highland hospitality indeed,” said Alec. “ Come 
along, here’s a St. John’s Wood “bus. We'll turn up our collars 
and sit outside. It’s beastly foggy, but it won’t rain.” 

Conversation on the top of the omnibus was chiefly confined to 
topics of the day. 

“There’s been an attempted jewel robbery in Regent Street last 
Friday,” observed Clinch. “That day there was a fog all the 
afternoon.” 

“Indeed!” said Alec. “ Have they got the fellow.” 

“Not that I know of. I havn’t seen the evening paper, 
though. The police are said to have a clue, as to who done it, 
but they always say that, don’t they ?” 

Mr. George Clinch was a curious looking man. His face was 
young—to all appearance, his black hair tarnished with but little 
gray, and yet one would think twice before making a guess at his 
age. He had small, sharp, laughing gray eyes, with wrinkled 
lids, a cleft and distinct chin, which said: “I go through what I 
begin,” and a slightly aquiline nose, with a little white cut on it. 
He wore a small moustache, which clung round the corners of his 
mouth, an all-round stand-up collar, and horseshoe scarfpin. 

** How was this robbery done ?” asked Alec. 

* Brokethe window, the paper said, and reached his hand in over 
the wire work. Curious the noise didn’t attract a crowd, wasn’t it ?” 

att tw 

When they reach Alaster’s rooms in the street off the Maryle- 
bone Road, and were comfortably settled before the fire, Alec 
said, * Look here, do you recollect giving this card to a young 
lady in the Tottenham Court Road some weeks ago ?” 

“Young lady? Tottenham Court Road ? Muller the German. 
Right !” 

*“ Muller the German. Quite so. Now listen.” 

And Alec told, with occasional corroboration and explanation 
from Alaster, the story we already know. Clinch smoked and 
listened silently. At the end he observed, 

“Nice lot, the pair of em, eh? You say the man Verdon is in 
France ?” 

“Yes. What we want to know is about the man Muller. Is 
he still living in Rochester Court ? Can he be laid hold of 
legally, or must we go and wallop him, in plain English ?” 

* Well this is a queer start! If you were to go and put one of 
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these coincidences in a book, people would say it wasn’t natural. 
This is prime whisky, Doctor. Your health, sir, and good luck 
to you. It’s lucky for that young lady she had the pluck to do 
what she did, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes. Well, what have you to say ?” 

“11 tell you. Muller’s left Rochester Court now. First of all, 
that woman, who was his partner—one who called herself Mrs. 
Muller—left him, in consequence of some kind of row, I suppose. 
That’s the way you get at these chaps. Their friends are often 
likely to round on ’em, but their women are always sure to.” 

“Then ‘honour among thieves’ has gone out of fashion ?” 
asked Alaster, who began to get interested in this sententious, 
self-reliant man. 

** Never was in fashion, sir, I don’t believe. Not in London, at 
all events. Well, after this row, Muller began to lose money, and 
to come down in the world. He took to more drinking than 
usual, and one thing and another, and the long and the short of 
it was that he got chucked out, and they took his furniture for 
rent. Then he went to some pals of his, especially an Italian, 
who calls himself Count Maladesti—Vittorio Maladesti; here’s his 
card, with a nice coronet on it. He was a courier once, this 
Italian. The Count, I mean. Then he got two years for sneak- 
ing some of his employer’s money—forgery. I apprehended him, 
I remember, under the bed, in a house up in Old Compton Street, 
over a restaurant, where he used to dine. He’s out on the look 
out for what he can pick up now.” 

“ How did you get the card, Clinch?” asked Alec. 

“He gave it me a night ortwo ago at the Criterion. We are 
always very good friends, but if me and him get by ourselves on 
a dark night I expect a knife in my back. Well, this Italian 
chap—man with dark big eyes and a black moustache, daresay 
you’ve often seen him—can do pretty much what he likes with 
Muller. He keeps Muller with a little money, and they have 
plants on together, and split the profits, generally in favour of 
Maladesti. This time Muller has sneaked the lot and hidden 
himself away, and Maladesti can’t find him, and thirsts for his 
blood. Maladesti would like to turn Queen’s evidence, I think, 
if he dared. What do you think the plant was ?” 

* Couldn’t imagine,” said Alec. 

“Ah. You wouldn’t. Now that was what I was calling a 
curious coincidence. It’s just that jewel robbery in Regent 
Street.” 

“The deuce it is! How do you know ?” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough. I know by the way it was done it 
must have been one of a certain lot of people—superior lot, 
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rather, so I went to some of ’em—down here in Soho, just this 
side of the Dials, and said, ‘ Now look here, who done this?’ 
Chap says he don’t know no more than a baby,s’help him. I say, 
‘Don’t tell me you don’t know! I must know who did it.’ So 
he says, ‘ Well, if you must know, it was the Noble Earl.’ Yes, 
thought so; did he do it himself?” 

** No, don’t know who his pal was. So thinks I to myself, I'll 
see the noble earl about this. I found him then at the place 
where you found me, in evening dress, as cool as a sherry cobbler. 
I said, ‘Count, come out a minute will you?’ We came out. 
He didn’t like it, but he was afraid of having a row in the bar, so 
he came. ‘ Now, who did you put on that Regent Street job?’ I 
said. Then he began to cry. Then he got ina rage, and told me 
he’d willingly get his pal quodded if I'd let him off. ‘Thought 
you would,’ says I, ‘who was your pal?’ ‘That miserable, that 
pig, that German, Miiller, and he’s bolted with the stuff.’ ‘ Where 
is he?’ ‘1 wish I knew. I would show him my gratitude with 
ten inches of steel, as I hope to show it to you one day, M. le 
Mouchard. Everything to him who waits.’ ‘Yes, noble earl,’ 
I said, ‘ fourteen years, I daresay, if you wait patiently and stick 
to it. Where do you think he is?’ ‘Either in the Soho or 
the East. Shall I try and find him for you?’ ‘No, my buck, 
you leave him to me.’ Now, gentlemen, that is the state of the 
case to-day. I shall have Muller soon. How do you think he 
broke that window ?” 

“Put a brick bat through, I suppose,” said Alec, “and 
bolted.” 

“ Not quite. He had a big flat-headed mallet coated with fresh 
putty thick. That caught the broken glass and stopped the 
noise. Then he helped himself and didn’t bolt at all, but drove 
away in a four-wheeler. Old Joe Barker drove it. Daresay you’ve 
often seen him—old man with a red face and a grey beard — 
driving a four-wheeler by Piccadilly Circus. He could tell you 
some funny things, Joe could. Like a fool, Muller left a bit of 
broken glass with some putty on it in the cab. He drove to 
Gower Street. There I suppose he took train to Aldgate, and 
went East. I shall have him all right in a day or two. Lucky 
he did this, because you couldn’t have prosecuted him, 1 don’t 
think, for what he did about the young lady. I don’t really know 
whether a case could be got out of that or not. Besides, you 
wouldn’t like it to come into court and get into the papers, would 
you?” 

* Quite so.” 

“ Well, now, I think you'd better leave him to me. I daresay 
he'll tell me something about the other fellov—Mr. Verdon. 
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There’s nothing against him at present, except that he’s been a 
co-respondent about three times.” 

“JT shall find him, some-day,” said Alaster. 

*‘ How shall you set about finding Muller ?” asked Alec. 

“ Well, there’s several ways. First of all I shall see the woman, 
Mrs. Muller. May get something out of her. Then you know 
the house in Rochester Court ?” 

“No.” 

“Oh! You ought to go and have a look at that. It’s above a 
little shop where they sell fiddles, and old china, and curiosities. 
*Tisn’t so much what they sell as what they buy there, though. 
The old man is one of the biggest fences in London. If he doesn’t 
know something about those jewels itll be a pity. Then I shall 
find out whether he is in Soho or the East End. He hasn’t gone 
to Rotterdam, I know that. Look here, now, when can I see you 
gentlemen again ?” 

“When you like, 
at the theatre.” 

*“T’ll come round here, if you like, in three days from now, and 
report progress. Will that do?” 

* Can’t we meet and lunch somewhere,” suggested Alec. “ This 
is such a beastly out-of-the-way place to come to. Ah! better! 
We shall be very glad if you will dine with us on Sunday, Clinch, at 
some place, say in the Strand, and then I shall have the evening 
free. That will do, Alaster, won’t it?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Much obliged to you, I’m sure. Shall we say the Cremona 
Café? They have a nice room upstairs there, where we shall be 
pretty much to ourselves. What time would be convenient to 
yon?” 

“Say six.” 

“Right. Good-night, Mr. Morley. Good-night, doctor.” 

** Good night.” 

Alec lit a fresh pipe and began: “ Now, old man, what are you 
going to do with this girl ?” 

“Take her to her mother to-morrow.” 

* Do you believe she'll go?” 

“Why wouldn’t she?” 

** Because it’s the only and obvious course open to any rational 
being in her position—if you can conceive such a being ever 
getting in her position.” 

“‘T think you are hard on her.” 

“So you always will think, most likely. My dear man, you 
were intended to be given away by girls, and then to become their 
apologist. That is your function. It’s all right. Stick to it, but 


” replied Alec, “ provided it isn’t while I’m 
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don’t expect me to. I’m perfectly ready to do my best to help 
this particular girl, as you probably know, and to do my best to 
knock Geheuna out of the distinguished dramatic author when I 
meet him—though I did live with him in the same house for 
some weeks. But don’t expect me to fall down and worship a 
broken idol. Poor little Sally—our Sally! By Jove, Alaster, I’m 
d—d sorry about her, not so much for myself, because I can’t 
believe in her, but for her because she spoilt my faith.” 

** She hasn’t spoilt mine.” 

“ Tant mieux pour elle,” sang Alec. 

“ Tant pis pour—yes. I hope she will stick to you, old pal, as 
she has never done to anyone else.” 

“7 wish you would not address me as ‘ old pal.’ It’s almost as 
objectionable as ‘ dear boy.’” 

“Can’t help it, dear boy. .Every actor says ‘dear boy,’ and 
nearly everyone else says ‘ old pal.’ It’s fate.” 

They smoked silently for some minutes. Alaster’s feet were in 
the fender, Alec’s on the mantelpiece. His legs were a trifle 
longer. Those limbs came suddenly down. 

“Hullo! It’s getting beastly late. There will be no *bus for 
me to-night. I’m off.” 

* Would you like to see her, Alec ?” 

Alec was standing up now, hat on head, stick in hand, pipe in 
mouth. He paused and reflected. 

“ No,” he replied at last, in that peculiar dry nasal tone, which 
is the result of speaking while holding something with the teeth 
on one side of the mouth, and letting the word out at the other. 
“Very well. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Mr. GEORGE CLINCH arrived duly on Sunday evening at the 
Cremona Café, which is a small establishment whose upper room 
windows command the Strand. The ground floor contains a bar, 
and a hinder room called a grill room, though nothing is ever 
grilled in it, except perhaps the clientéle on Saturday evenings, 
who are Germans, who shut all the windows, sit close together, 
drink beer, and all talk at once at the top of their voices, prin- 
cipally about eating and money. In the upper room few or no 
guests usually are to be found. Those who do come are mostly a 
few old customers who stroll in quietly about supper time, after 
the theatres. On this occasion our three conspirators had the 
room to themselves. 
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“Curious lot downstairs, aren’t they?” observed Mr. Clinch. 

“ D—d noisy lot,” said Alec, ladling out soup. 

“ They don’t quarrel half as much as some of the Italians. I’ve 
had lots of cases up in some of those small cafés in the streets 
that go crossways between Wardour Street and Greek Street. 
They get knifing each other over a game of dominoes, or 
woman—one’s about as important to them as the other. That 
was when I was a uniform man. Germans don’t do that. They 
get drunk and kick up a bother late at night in some of those 
second-hand clubs of theirs, but they don’t knife much. They’ve 
taken to revolvers lately, like the sailor-men, and the burglars, 
and everybody else. Perhaps even the police will get them 
some day.” 

“T should say a man like you would have a low opinion of 
mankind as a whole,” observed Alaster. 

“<T don’t know about. mankind as a whole, but taken one at a 
time, they're mostly a poor lot.” 

“ You see,” said Alec, “ Clinch has gradually got into the habit 
of considering every human being as a case—past, present, or 
possible future.” 

“ Probable future,” corrected Clinch. 

** How about our particular case, my dear boy?” asked Alec. 

“Muller? Oh. He’s all right.” 

** Where is he, if it isn’t an impertinent question ? ” 

“Number Nineteen Blenheim Street. Do you know where 
that is ?” 

“Not the least.” 

“Leads from the New Cut to Blackfriars Road. At least it 
doesn’t lead straight, but you can get there that way. He’s 
hiding there—goes out to a pub near there of an evening when 
it gets dark. Lives on whelks mostly. He wouldn't, if he knew 
as much about the habits of whelks as ldo. Very unhealthy food. 
If I had as much jewellery as he’s got there, I’m blessed if I’d 
subscribe to a stall with shell-fish and a candle in a glass funnel 
on it.” 

“Let’s hear more about this very sardonic Javert,” said Alec. 
“This gets interesting. You know we are all tiled here. Tell 
how you found this out ?” 

* Well, sir, I went to the old man at the china shop in Rochester 
Court. He remembered all about the young lady. Says Verdon 
used to come there too. What do you think for? To get 
Muller to write that play of his. They never took any notice of 
the old man when they happened to be talking about it on the 
stairs or in the passage, because he goes in for deafness, you know, 
so he sucked it all in no time. That’s one thing.” 
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“ Well, I knew the play was a crib, and told Verdon so long ago, 
but I really didn’t know he didn’t even take the trouble to do his 
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own cribbing. This is how reputations are made, Alaster, eh 

“ Just that. Go on, Mr. Clinch.” 

“The old man hadn’t bought the jewels. He was much too 
fly for that, as they’re described in advertisements everywhere. 
It wasn’t as if they could be chucked in a melting-pot like plate. 
He said he didn’t believe any fence in London would be mug 
enough to take them. And I think he was right. Muller means 
to lie low until he can get out to Holland.” 

“ How do you know,” said Alec, “that he isn’t bolting in that 
direction at this very minute ? ” 

*“ He knows he wouldn’t bolt far. Well, this was information of 
a kind, but it didn’t amount to much, so I asked after Mrs. 
Muller. She was living, he said, down in Lisle Street. This is 
where the luck came in. These women are so funny in their 
ways, they can’t keep in the same mind fora day. The Italian, 
Maladesti, had been at her, trying to get out of her where 
Muller might be, and stood her drinks, and all manner of things. 
She was as indignant as possible about Muller, and abused him 
like a thief—well, she had a right to do that—and let out a lot 
of things about him, and then when it comes to the point, she 
begins to cry and says she loves him and won’t tell, and nothing 
should make her. This puts the Italian in a temper, and he says 
he’ll find him out, tell the police, and get rewarded if he can. I 
got all this out of the Italian, and praised his sagacity and zeal, 
and told him he’d be sure to get the reward, and ought to be a 
detective himself: Then I went and hung about Lisle Street, and 
waited till the woman came out—like a fool—to go and warn her 
husband. He hadn’t told her where he was, but she jolly well 
guessed. She went to the Strand, and took a "bus over Waterloo 
Bridge—went along quite respectable, with a basket in one hand 
and a purse in the other, as if she was going to buy tea and sugar. 
She rode inside. I rode outside. She got down at the north side 
of the New Cut and looked round generally. Seeing she was not 
followed by anybody, she started off walking. I let the ’bus go 
on again to just. beyond the other corner of the Cut and got down 
and went back along the other side. The rest was simple enough. 
She went to the house in Blenheim Street. Shabby, shut-up sort 
of house—shop window, with permanent shutters up. I waited 
till she came out—and let her go. I can find her, if she’s got any 
of the swag, easily enough. Then I saw Muller go out to a pub. 
That was good enough for me, and I came away. Then I’m 
blarmed if I didn’t meet the Italian on the same lay! I stopped 
him, and told him it was no good his going any further, that I 
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was obliged for his information, and was now going to take him 
into custody for being concerned in a jewel robbery in Regent 
Street. He said I had no evidence. I said we’d see about that, 
and he’d better say nothing, and come quietly. He’s meditating 
in a cell just now.” 

“Good for you, Javert! Here’s your health. I beg pardon for 
calling you Javert, but he was a celebrated man in your line in a 
novel of Victor Hugo's.” 

“Why didn’t you run Muller in too?” 

* Must find the swag first. He may have it with him—and 
then again he mayn’t. Besides, I don’t think I’ve got quite enough 
evidence. There’s the cabman—but he didn’t see the crime, and 
the bit of glass and putty mayn’t have been left by Muller, you 
know. Qh, he’s all right, never you fear. I expect Maladesti has 
turned informer by now. I shall be round to find out after dinner. 
I only put him away about an hour ago. He is no end of a 
coward. Swear away his mother’s life rather than have a drag 
himself.” 

“Will you tell me,” asked Alaster, “ what a drag is ? ” 

“Three months. Maladesti is the sort of chap to get some one 
else to fake up an explosion, or a projected assassination of Mr. 
Gladstone, or something, that he may go and give information 
and get a reward. I have been following up him and Muller off 
and on for about a year. Got quite fond of ’em. But they’re a 
poor lot. They ain’t half sharp.” 

“ Well, now about Verdon ?” said Alec. 

“Well, 1 went to the address you gave me in ‘Redclyffe Square. 
He’s not there, but he’s left some things there, and they think 
he is in Paris. He said he was going there, and would come back 
before Christmas. But there’s no saying if he will. Just as 
likely as not to go to Charlotte Street instead, and keep dark. 
We'll see.” 

** Well, Clinch, we are infinitely obliged to you.” 

* Not at all.” 


(Lo be continued.) 
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37 112 3 33 2 23 0 440 316 1 : ae 
38 113 4 83 5 4 a 2 i 48 0 43 0 8 0 8 
39 114 7 37 8 275 412 7 411 1 | 816 1 
| 40 1 15 10 310 2 2911 | 417 5 5 011 | 914 8 
, 41 237 63 3 12 11 21210 | &’ 3 1 or = 
| 42 118 9 3 15 10 216 1 5 9 3 
43 20 6 319 0 219 8 516 2 
| 44 222 42 5 33 9 6 4 0 
45 241 46 1 3.8 4 612 9 
| 4 }/262 | 410 1 oe 4 é' | 
| 47 |28 5 | 414 5 
| 48 21010 | 419 2 
49 213 6/|644 
} 50 | 216 5 | 5 911 

















The amounts to be saved are at the discretion of every one; the times for payment are 
fixed ; the difficulty of investing small sums, and the danger of keeping them uxinvested, 
are both removed ; and the additional advantage is offered that, in case of death, the 
FULL Sum intended for Old Age is available at once as a PROVISION FOR FAMILY or 
otherwise, even if only One Payment of Premium has been made. 


++ 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS SCHEME 


are, that it overcomes the great difficulty ordinarily found in 


SAFELY INVESTING SMALL SUMS OF MONEY, 


and that in other respects it has been specially framed to render 


A DESIRABLE OBJECT EASY OF ATTAINMENT. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


COMPLETE POLICIES. 
Annual Premiums, ceasing after a limited number of payments, 
to assure £100 at Death, whenever it may happen. 
WITHOUT PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 



























































| | § 10 15 20 5 420, | 25, | ,20, 
|Age ae. mn -» sienenas seals Age’ ne Peguenie Payments. Payments. 

Prem. | ~~ ‘Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem. Prem, 
| i- btk - os Ce Se f «ait & dit o 2 a 
15'615 2|/315 6|216 5\2 6 5/38/10 610/517 014 8 0/313 9, 
|16| 618 0/317 2\217 6\2 7 5| 39/1010 7/519 2)4 9 9/315 3 
(17 | 7 010|3 18 10/2 18 8 |2 8 6| 40 |1014 6/6 1 5/411 6/3 16 10 
18|7 3 8\4 0 63 0 0/2 9 6/41 |1018 5|6 3 9/413 3|3 18 6 
19'767\4 2 313 1 3\210 6] 42/11 2 5|6 6 2\415 2/4 0 3 
20!7 9 6/4 311/3 2 6\211 8/43/11 6 8\6 8 9/417 4)4 2 2 
/21|712 4|4 5 6/3 3 9/212 9| 44 1111 2/611 6/419 6|4 4 2 
22/715 0|4 7 2\3 5 0/213 10| 45 /|111510/6 14 4/5 1 9/4 6 4 
(23|71710\4 8 9/3 6 4\2 1411] 46/12 0 7\617 4/5 4 2/4 8 7 
24/8 010/410 63 7 8.216 0| 47|12 5 6|7 O 5|5 6 8/41010 
25|8 310/412 3/3 9 0/217 2) 48|1210 5/7 3 6/5 9 3/413 3, 
26/8 7 0\414 0.310 4/218 4| 49/1215 4/7 6 8/512 0/4 15 10 
27/810 3/415 10/311 8/219 6) 50/13 0 3\7 9 10/5 1411/4118 7 
28 | 813 7/417 8.313 0/3 0 8] 51/13 5 5/713 2/518 O15 1 5) 
(29 81610\419 7|/3 14 6/3 110] 52/1310 8|7 16 9/6 1 2/5 4 4} 
(30/9 00/5 1 6)31511/3 3 0] 53/1316 0/8 0 516 4 515 7 5&| 
(31|/9 3 3\5 3 5317 4/3 4 3] 54/14 1 5/8 4 0/6 710/510 8| 
32/9665 5 4/318 9/3 5 6) 55|14 70/8 7 8611 5/514 2) 
33/9 99/5 7 2/4 0 2/3 6 9) 56/1412 9/8 11 8/615 2/518 0 
34/913 0/5 9 O/4 1 8/3 8 0] 57 141810'8 16 01619 2\6 2 0. 
35|916 4/511 O|4 3 2/3 9 5/58/15 5 3/9 0 8\7 3 5/6 6 8 
36 919 9/513 0|4 4 8/3 1010 59 |1512 0/9 5107 710/610 9 
37 10 3 3/515 0/4 6 3/312 3] 60/1519 0/911 6/712 5/615 6) 

EXAMPLE. 


A person aged 25 next birthday may, by paying an Annual Premium of £4 :12: 3 for ten years, or of 
42:17: 2 for 20 years, secure £100 to his Heirs at his decease. 

Should the Assured desire to discontinue the payment of premiums before the stipulated number has 
been discharged, he will be entitled to claim a ‘‘ Paid-up Policy” in lieu of the one first taken out. The 
amount to be assured by such “‘ Paid-up Policy” will be determined thus :—Suppose £100 to have been 
the sum originally assured, and that six Annual Premiums, out of a series of ten, have been paid, then 
a “Paid-up Policy” for £60, equal to six-tenths of £100, would be granted; or, assuming that eight 
Premiums have been paid, out of a series extending over twenty years, the “ Paid-up Policy” allowed 
would assure at death £40, or e/ght-twentieths of £100. 


+ ee 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND EFFECTS. 


£100 for 2s. 6d. a- Year. £500 for 10s. Od. a-Year. 
200 ,, 48.0d._,, 700 ,, 14s. Od. a 
a0, @&@&. . 1000 ,, 20s. Od. - 


JOHN H. MCLAREN, Manager. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, Sub-Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 

















LIFE POLICY 


FOR 


FAMILY PROVISION 


THE ANNEXED TABLES OF 
THE 





INSURANCE (COMPANY 


AFFORD FULL INFORMATION 


PAYMENTS CEASE 
DURING 
OLD AGE 
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“Artistic Treasures a. endure.” 


PICTURES 


For FURNISHING, 
For PRESENTS, 
For TRADING. 


SO ee ae es Pt eel ch Pehl el Pel et ee een ae) 


GEORGE REES 


Has always a large Selection of First Class 


ENCRAVINGS 
BY THE 
CHROMOS 
BY POPULAR ARTISTS, 
OLEOGRAPHS 
AFTER THE OLD AND MODERN PAINTERS, 
At Prices which place “ ART” within the reach of all Classes. 


el a a a ee 


GEORGE REES 


Has always SPECIAL PARCELS of Pictures bought at GREAT REDUCTION 
which he offers exceptionally cheap. 





BEST MASTERS, 











ENGRAVINGS IN PARCELS, from 4 to 10, tor 21s. 
CHROMOS IN SETS, from 4 to 12, for 21s. 


OLEOGRAPHS IN SERIES of 6 to 8, for 21s, 


ALL NEW, executed in the best manner, suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, 
Sitting Room, Parlour, Study, Bed Room, Nursery, &c. 


All persons remitting any amounts, say £5 or £10, will receive full value, and an extra 
cash discount will be added. In orders, please state what kind of subject is preferred, 


BGQBAABBPBABAPAP PPP PDP PDD 
GEORGE REES, 
41, 42 & 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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GRATEFUL COMFORTING. 


Fee 


Ocon 


JAMES tts & Baad Homeopa’ chic Chemists. ‘. 


Kk _SSES GREAT SAVING TO EVERY | PURCHASER 


HCA 














moilient - 
ETHAN Mink oie = the BRADFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
[-\> i BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE, 
rst Soft. t| = ' < o oly i 
Fsmoo th, & White, A yy vard, fre y Post, 
‘avogmnl Firwentst' Hoagie AL) Sted eee 
‘SS 3 j | | eg J é t 
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M. RRE HAM. & : SON, Chem ists. Itenh - 





%n consequence of Imitations of LEA axp PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are ealenlated 
to deceive the Public, LEA anp PER RINS beg to draw attention to the fact that 
each bottle of the Original and Genuine Worcestershire Sauce hneiate their Signature, thus— 


atin, 
ne, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE AND B iy AC OK n KELL, London; 
and Export Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces through World. 


















i 
The only brand warrar nted genuine by Baro n aie 
CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market with mis- j 
leading titles, labels and portraits of the late Baron 
Liebig, purchasers must insist upon having the 
Liebig Company's Extract of Meat. | 
N.B —Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron 


Liebig’s Signature, in blue ink, across Label. 


